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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Looking  out  of  the  window  this  winter  morn¬ 
ing  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  which  glis' 
tens  with  dazzling  brightness  in  the  rays  of  the 
new  risen  sun.  The  spectacle  is  not  unlike  that 
when  a  down  pour  has  been  followed  by  a  sud¬ 
den  cold  snap,  that  has  caused  the  rain  drops  on 
the  branches  to  freeze  till  they  sparkle  like 
millions  of  diamonds,  scattered  with  the  wealth 
of  nature,  to  show  the  power  of  re-creation  that 
is  locked  up  within  its  iron  bands,  whereby 
things  that  seem  to  die  are  made  to  live  again, 
a  resurrection  in  the  natural  world  that  is  a  type 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 


But  for  several  days  our  delight  in  the  spec¬ 
tacle  was  coupled  with  some  degree  of  personal 
inconvenience,  not  to  say  anxiety,  for  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  which  is  so  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
is  a  serious  matter  in  a  great  city,  where  it  at 
once  blocks  up  the  means  of  communication. 
It  is  as  if  an  avalanche  had  slid  down  from  some 
Alpine  height  into  our  streets,  shutting  up  our 
avenues,  and  making  it  for  the  time  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  about  from  one  place  to  another,  thus 
presenting  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  course 
of  life  and  business.  It  would  have  been  amus¬ 
ing,  if  it  bad  not  been  so  serious  a  matter,  to 
look  down  from  our  sixth  story,  and  see  the  stal¬ 
wart  figures,  muffied  up  in  overcoats,  flounder¬ 
ing  about  in  the  snow.  One  could  not  cross  the 
street  without  plunging  into  a  drift.  Horses 
struggled  under  the  increased  loads  of  trucks 
and  omnibuses,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  veri¬ 
table  stand  still  in  all  our  city  activities. 


But  it  is  just  such  conditions' as  this  that  call 
out  the  energy  of  our  people.  Among  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  city  government  is  a  Street  Clean¬ 
ing  Bureau,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
streets  clear  of  all  obstructions.  But  in  former 
years,  under  the  old  Tammany  r^ime,  this  De¬ 
partment  was  not  so  much  an  organization  of 
laborers  for  hard  work,  as  it  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  an  army  of  “dead  beats,’’  that  hung 
on  the  skirts  of  the  party,  a  set  of  idle  and 
worthless  creatures,  who  were  simply  a  sort  of 
Falkstaff’s  Regiment,  composed  of  roughs  who 
were  “enlisted,’’  not  to  clean  the  streets,  but  to 
be  on  hand  at  the  Primary  Meetings  where  nom¬ 
inations  were  to  be  made ;  and  decent  men  had 
hardly  a  voice  or  vote  amid  these  “heelers’’  and 
howlers,  who  drowned  the  protest  of  quiet  citi- 
ens,  and  if  need  were,  would  have  broken  their 
heads,  while  they  smashed  the  ballot  boxes ! 


But  the  darkest  night  comes  to  an  end,  and 
there  came  a  time  when  the  better  class  of  our 
citizens  were  roused  out  of  their  lethargy  and 
chose  a  Mayor  who  undertook  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  city  as  he  managed  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  at  once  economically  and  efficiently,  not 
for  the  profit  of  a  party,  but  for  the  public  good. 
The  first  step  was  to  put  honest  men  and  effi¬ 


cient  men  at  the  head  of  Departments.  Perhaps 
hie  very  best  appointment  was  that  of  Colonel 
Waring  to  be  the  head  of  the* StreetJ  Cleaning 
Bureau,  who,  having  been  a  gallant  officer  in 
the  war,  organized  his  men  as  he, would  a  body 
of  soldiers,  not  to  show  off  on  dress  parade,  but 
to  do  hard  fighting,  as  if  they  were  storming  a 
fortresa  This  military  discipline  he  has  carried 
out  for  more  than  a  year,  till  we  hardly  know 
our  own  city,  so  much  are  we'filled  with  “won¬ 
der,  love  and  praise.’’ 


Never  did  the  efficiency  of  this  military  corps 
come  out  so  splendidly  as  it  did  last  week  in 
battling  with  the  blizzard.  In  the  old  days 
there  would  have  been  a  little  show  cf  energy. 
But  the  “chiefs’’  would  not  have  lost  any  sleep 
over  it,  nor  worried  themselves  in  day  time,  for 
they  would  reason  that  in  a  few  days  the  sun  would 
melt  the  snow,  and  the  rains  carry  off  the  slush 
into  the  rivers  on  both  sides  of  our  island  ! 


But  we  were  to  find  out  that  we  were  under  a 
new  administration.  No  sooner  had  the  snow 
fallen  than  our  military  commander  saw  that  the 
enemy  was  at  our  gates  and  every  man  in  the 
department  was  put  on  the  double  quick  to  clear 
him  out.  And  not  only  these,  but  thousands  of 
others,  who  had  been  idle  thus  far  this  winter, 
were  pressed  into  the  service.  Up  and  down 
Fifth  Avenue  it  seemed  as  if  a  regiment  were 
attacking  the  drifts  all  along  the  line,  and 
short  work  they  made  of  it.  As  soon  as  the 
Avenues,  which  are  the  main  arteries  of  the 
city,  were  cleared,  they  deployed  into  the  side 
streets.  Coming  to  our  office  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  we  counted  twenty-five  men  in  front  of  the 
Presbyterian  Building,  and  when  we  came  out 
at  noon,  the  whole  street,  from  the  Fifth  to  the 
Sixth  Avenue,  was  cleared.  The  snow  was  not 
removed  entirely — an  inch  or  two  was  left,  just 
enough  to  give  a  place  for  drivers  to  take  a  turn 
with  their  sleighs — but  every  drift  had  been  shov¬ 
elled  into  carts  and  carried  off  bodily  to  dump  into 
the  Hudson ;  and  on  the  Sixth  Avenue,  the  sweep¬ 
ers,  (who  are  now  known  by  their  white  uniform 
as  much  as  the  police  are  by  their  blue  coats  and 
buttons, )  were  sweeping  up  the  last  remnants  of 
the  storm  so  that  the  whole  Avenue  will  be  as 
clean  and  smooth  as  a  kitchen  floor !  The  effect 
of  all  this  is  not  merely  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort;  it  may  save  the  city  from  the  spread  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  and  thus  save 
hundreds  of  lives.  Who  will  say  that  the  world 
does  not  move  ? 


A  great  deal  of  public  talk  may  come  from 
small  causes.  The  announcement  that  a  Fancy 
Ball  was  to  be  given  in  this  city,  would  seem 
to  concern  only  the  butterflies  that  are  to 
flutter  on  the  occasion,  to  the  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  who  look  upon  their  gilded  wings. 
But  the  severe  censure  of  Dr.  Rainsford,  to 
which  we  referred  last  week,  has  stirred  up 
other  preachers,  as  well  as  the  papers,  to  look  at 
it  in  a  serious  way.  Reporters  have  interviewed 
a  number  of  our  city  ministers,  among  whom 
they  find  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
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such  gayetiee  are  ill  timed  in  a  season  of  un¬ 
usual  want  and  suffering. 

But  the  moral  or  the  immoral  character  of 
such  a  “Dance  of  Folly”  does  not  impress  us  so 
much  as  the  absurdity  of  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London,  who  went 
to  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  balls,  could  not  conceal 
his  amazement  when  he  saw  high  born  ladies 
dancing,  and  he  said,  “In  my  country  we  pay 
women  to  do  that  I”  Ihe  troops  of  gay  revellers 
and  dancers  spinning  round  and  round,  may 
well  have  reminded  him  of  the  “Whirling  Der¬ 
vishes”  at  Constantinople,  with  whom  it  be¬ 
comes  a  sort  of  wild  fury,  in  which  they  whirl 
faster  and  faster  till  sometimes  they  drop  in  a 
swoon  upon  the  Boor ! 

And  this  dancers  call  pleasure !  But  we  would 
not  sneer  at  them,  as  though  they  found  the  zest 
of  life  in  their  heels  more  than  in  their  heads. 
‘*Some  folks  are  made  so,”  and  we  should  rather 
dismiss  the  great  Fancy  Ball  with  the  inimitable 
words  of  Lincoln  on  another  “airy  nothing” : 
“For  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  no 
doubt  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  do  like  I” 


THE  SUNDAY  SECULAR  NEWSPAPER. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Recently  the  editor  of  The  Evangelist — in 
these  columns — referred  the  editor  of  The  New 
York  Tribune  to  me  on  the  much  discussed -ques¬ 
tion  of  the^Sunday  press,  and  The  Tribune 
copied  the  paragraph.  Under  this  double  chal¬ 
lenge  I  am  happy  to  utter  my  honest  convictions 
on  a  very  important  question  of  Christian  ethics; 
and  I  am  also  peculiarly  happy  to  “call  into  the 
witness-box”  the  illustrious  founder  of  The 
Tribune,  and  the  ablest  editor  our  country  has 
ever  produced.  My  old  friend,  Horace  Qreeley, 
once  said  to  me,  “Six  newspapers  every  week 
require  six  days  of  labor ;  seven  daily  papers 
every  week  require  seven  days  of  labor.”  The 
custom  in  The  Tribune  office  then  was  to  work 
on  Saturday  evening  upon  the  paper,  and  by  be¬ 
ginning  again  on  Sunday  at  midnight,  there 
came  out  a  fully  equipped  paper  on  Monday 
morning.  Both  editor  and  employees  got  what 
divine  and  human  laws  acknowledge — an  honest, 
wholesome  day  of  needed  rest. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Qreeley,  under  the  impression  that  a 
public  necessity  demanded  a  Sunday  issue,  be¬ 
gan  one ;  but  at  the  end  of  nearly  five  months, 
published  (in  September,  1861)  the  following 
notice : 

THE  SimSAT  TBIBUNS. 

With  the  present  sheet,  the  publication  of  the 
Sunday  edition  of  The  Tribune  will  cease.  It 
was  commenced  on  the  28th  of  April  last,  in  the 
belief  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  War 
for  the  Union,  the  daily  receipt  of  news  which 
might  prove  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of 
suw  a  character  as  to  demand  immediate  and 
general  action  thereupon,  would  render  such 
issue  necessary;  but  an  experience  of  nearly 
five  months  has  not  justified  that  conviction. 
During  this  whole  period,  there  has  been  only 
one  occasion  when  the  news  was  of  such  moment 
as  to  render  indispensable  the  appearance  of  the 
paper  on  Sunday.  Accordingly,  though  its  cir¬ 
culation  has  fully  equalled  our  expectations,  we 
have  determined  to  bring  it  now  to  a  close.  In 
case,  however,  of  the  receipt  late  on  Saturday 
night,  or  early  on  Sunday,  of  intelligence  of 
great  and  imminent  consequence,  we  shall  lay  it 
^fore  our  readers  in  an  Extra  on  Sunday, 
though  such  exigencies  will  naturally  be  very 
rare  indeed.  In  all  other  cases,  we  shall  claim 
for  ourselves  and  our  assistants  the  comforts  and 
blessings  secured  by  confining  the  issue  of  our 
journal  to  the  six  secular  days  of  each  succeed¬ 
ing  week. 

Mr.  Qreeley  left  behind  him  many  valuable 
utterances ;  but  none  which  illustrated  hie  clear¬ 
ness  of  head  and  kindliness  of  heart  better  than 
the  concluding  sentence  of  the  above  notice. 
He  claims  “fhe  comforts  and  the  blessings”  of 
n  weekly  day  of  rest  for  himself  and  his  assist¬ 
ants.  No  toils  are  more  exacting  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  than  those  on  the  daily  press.  Mr.  Qreeley’s 
wise  words  ought  to  be  sent  on  the  wings  of  the 


wind  over  the  land.  If  his  admirable  example 
had  been  followed  both  by  The  Tribune  and 
other  Sabbath-breaking  dailies,  there  would  be 
no  pretext  for  the  current  and  contemptible 
taunt  that  when  a  minister  of  the  Qospel  buys 
a  Monday  morning  paper,  he  is  “encouraging 
Sunday  labor.”  The  men  who  utter  this  taunt 
know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  issued  only  six 
papers  a  week,  they  would  not  need  to  perform 
any  Sunday  labor  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
or  even  till  the  midnight. 

There  is  really  no  legitimate  need  of  seven 
papers  a  week.  In  London,  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  Eldinburgh  and  Qlasgow,  the  great 
dailies  issue  no  Sunday  editions ;  and  no  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  of  business  suffer  thereby.  No 
legitimate  business,  and  no  important  social  in¬ 
terests  would  suffer  in  this  country  if  every  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  were  suspended  entirely.  We  are 
an  over-driven  and  over-worked  people  now. 
Business  men  need  to  have  their  stocks  and  their 
stores,  and  their  shops,  put  out  of  their  heads  for 
one  day  in  seven  and  to  get  a  good  rest  from 
their  working  cares.  It  is  simply  a  device  of 
the  devil  to  tempt  them  to  begin  Qod’s  ap¬ 
pointed  day  of  rest  by  letting  in  a  fresh  flood  of 
secular  anxieties.  Even  if  men  had  no  immortal 
souls  to  be  cared  for,  their  brains  as  well  as 
their  consciences  require  a  Sabbath.  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone’s  testimony  which  I  once  heard  him  utter 
as  to  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  “rest  for 
body  and  mind,”  is  of  immense  weight. 

Of  the  social  and  moral  influence  of  a  sadly 
large  portion  of  the  Sunday  morning  newspapers 
I  need  not  speak.  Many  of  them  are  mere  sew¬ 
ers  for  scandal  and  social  filth ;  they  are  filled 
with  hideous  cuts,  criminal  intelligence,  and 
other  loathsome  material.  Even  the  most  reputa¬ 
ble  papers  offer  many  columns  of  sporting  intel¬ 
ligence,  political  gossip,  tales  and  frivolous  mat¬ 
ter  utterly  unsuited  for  a  day  which  the  Creator 
rightfully  claims  as  a  day  for  His  worship, 
and  for  the  religious  uses  and  benefits  of  His 
immortal  creatures.  The  secular  Sunday  press 
does  its  utmost  to  secularize  Ood's  day ;  and  by 
so  doing,  it  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  public  moral¬ 
ity.  The  great  hope  of  our  nation  is  in  a  Bible- 
conscience.  Everything  that  tends  to  lower  the 
reverence  for  Qod’s  commandments,  Qod’s  wor¬ 
ship  and  the  claims  of  Qod  upon  the  popular 
conscience  is  an  irreparable  wrong  to  common¬ 
wealth,  church,  and  society.  And  when  jour¬ 
nalism  lowers  public  morality  it  lowers  itself 
also.  The  introduction  of  Sabbath-breaking 
papers  marked  the  beginning  of  a  downward 
trend  in  American  journalism.  I  am  a  friend, 
and  not  an  enemy  of  the  press. 

The  only  pretext  that  the  proprietors  of  these 
papers  have  for  a  Sunday  issue  is  that  they  make 
money  by  it.  Forty-nine  fiftieths  of  all  the 
legitimate  business  of  this  country  agrees  to 
respect  divine  and  human  laws,  and  suspends  its 
money-getting  on  Qod’s  appointed  day  of  rest. 
The  Sunday  press  drives  its  remorseless  Jugger¬ 
naut  through  every  day  of  all  the  seven ;  and  if 
the  publication  of  defiling  and  salacious  matter 
increases  its  profits,  then  a  large  portion  of  that 
press  does  not  hesitate  to  scatter  the  poison  I 
Daniel  Webster,  in  a  certain  famous  criminal 
trial,  once  said,  “Qentlemen  of  the  jury — this 
was  a  cool,  calculating,  money-making  murder 
— the  weighing  out  of  so  many  pieces  of  silver 
against  so  many  ounces  of  blood.  ’  ’  The  Sab¬ 
bath-breaking  journalism  of  this  land  is  a  cool, 
calculating  murder  of  Qod’s  commandments — 
the  weighing  out  of  so  many  pieces  of  silver 
against  the  beneficent  law  of  Jehovah  and  the 
moral  interests  of  our  whole  nation. 

The  taunt  that  the  Sunday  paper  has  “come 
to  stay,  ”  ought  to  have  no  more  influence  on 
conscientious  people  than  the  taunt  that  the 
saloon  and  the  pool-room  and  the  gaming-house 
have  come  to  stay.  Those  who  fear  Qod  and 
seek  to  honor  His  laws,  and  to  elevate  humanity 
are  not  to  stay  their  hands  in  resisting  every¬ 


thing  which  is  opposed  to  the  highest  interests 
of  our  fellow -creatures.  One  thing  is  clear, 
and  that  is  that  Christian  people  have  no  moral 
right  to  sustain  a  press  which  puts  its  own 
pecuniary  profit  above  the  commandments  of  an 
all  wise  and  loving  Qod,  and  above  the  eternal 
interests  of  men.  “Be  ye  not  partakers  of  other 
men’s  sins!” 


THE  ICE-CLAD  SHIPS. 

Few  spectacles  can  equal  the  flash  of  a  winter 
sun  over  the  harbor  of  New  York.  To-day  the 
ice-drift  in  the  river  meets  the  belated  ships  as 
they  beat  their  way  up  stream  gleaming  from 
hull  to  main  truck  with  the  sea  foam  that  froze 
as  it  flew  in  the  storm  that  prolonged  the  voy¬ 
age.  Somehow  the  sight  is  suggestive  of  the 
grey  haired  men  whom  we  see  drifting  into  the 
halls  of  the  college  where  they  had  been  as  boys. 
We  remember  one  soft  spring  morning  when  the 
crocus  was  in  flower,  that  a  train  from  the 
North  swung  by  covered  with  snow  and  fringed 
with  icicles.  There  is  something  strange  in 
stepping  from  the  fresh  green  sod  to  the  snow 
clad  coach  that  is  to  take  you  on  a  journey. 
The  vicissitudes  of  life  are  the  parallels  of  lati¬ 
tude  ;  and  the  change  of  years  the  crossing  of 
different  isothermals.  Men  go  adrift  into  the 
ice  out  of  the  warm  gulf  stream  in  a  very  few 
hours  of  stress  from  gale  or  casualty.  To  go 
down  to  the  docks  on  a  summer’s  day  and  take 
up  a  frost-bitten  boy,  helpless  and  possibly 
maimed  for  life,  is  to  find  how'cloee  the  ice 
lines  run  to  our  homes  and  hearts.  While  the 
snows  were  blocking  the  streets  and  blinding 
the  pilots  on  the  bay,  a  steamer  left  her  dock, 
sheeted  with  ice  from  a  recent  voyage  and  boldly 
headed  for  the  open  sea ;  but  "she  was  going 
toward  the  South  and  in  a  few  hours  she  would 
drop  the  ice  and  sail  free  and  far  into  the  heart 
of  summer.  It  is  wonderful  how  near  this  chill¬ 
ing  cold  the  loving  warmth  lies  waiting  for 
those  who  have  faith  to  push  in  its  direction. 

Brushing  past  us  in  the  frosty  twilight,  we 
saw  a  sweet,  sad  face  that  told  of  defeat  in  the 
wrestle  with  our  winter  climate;  but  a  loving 
hand  was  leading  this  sufferer  toward  the  sum¬ 
mer.  In  a  few  hours  ihe  strong  sinews  of  the 
iron  horse  that  were  panting  for  the  race  would 
pass  the  frost  lines  with  their  precious  freight 
and  before  wo  had  time  to  write'these  lines,  the 
weary  one  had  come  out  to  bask  in  the  kindly 
sunshine  and  breathe  in  the  life  giving  air. 
This  is  what  religion  does  for  us  also.  It  leads 
us  to  the  light  out  of  the  shadew ;  it  brings  us 
to  the  warmth  out  of  the  cold ;  it  snatches  us 
from  distress  and  puts  us  beyond  the  touch  of 
danger ;  it  stoops  over  the  bed  of  death  and 
breathes  the  sweetness  of  the  life  eternal  into 
our  broken  spirits. 

A  ferry  boat  caught  in  the  ice  drift,  went 
helplessly  down  the  stream  with  a  half-frozen 
and  thoroughly  frightened  crowd ;  and  it  was 
night.  Such  a  scene  is  not^unlike  the  days  of 
disaster  that  punctuate  history  for  many  souls. 
There  is  a  merciless  coldness  in  the  grinding 
floes  that  block  the  wheels  and  defy  the  engines. 
Sometimes  even  helpers  are  made  helpless,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  meshes  of  trouble.  The  riv¬ 
ers  and  tides  know  but  one  law ;  they  are  not 
lawless  forces.  They  are  as  docile  to  their  law 
as  little  children ;  they  are  not  vindictive  or 
malicious.  They  offer  no  inventive  objection  to 
your  escape.  They  will  submit  if  you  find  a 
way  to  dominate  them,  and  they  will  even  help 
you  if  you  show  them  how.  The  spirit  with 
which  men  meet  the  ice  drift  is  everything. 
Courage  and  patience  are  each  mightier  than  a 
moving  ice  field.  The  wisdom  of  man  can  wait, 
while  a  force  of  nature  can  only  rush  on  to  ex¬ 
haustion.  The  man  that  waits  and  watches  will 
win. 

It  is  singular  how  the  ice  covering  brings  out 
the  strong  lines  of  a  ship.  You  do  not  so  much 
look  for  the  softer  touches  of  beauty  at  such  a 
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time.  The  grandeur  of^a  man  is  the  grace  with 
which  he  bears  trouble.  If  Baxter  had  been  a 
Hercules  in  body,  we  should  not  be  so  much  in 
awe  of  him ;  the  delicate  fibre  of  Melancthon 
was  the  majesty  of  his  fight  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  error.  One  gentle^hearted  woman  hushed 
a  great  church  quarrel  and  made  a  peace  that 
lives  while  she  is  in  her  grave.  It  was  a  plain 
man  that  took  the  ship  of  state  through  the 
Civil  War  and  wears  his  crown  still  in  the  hearts 
of  a  grateful  nation.  Really  easier  it  is  to  make 
our  lives  sublime  when  we  are  under  stress  of 
hardship,  trial,  disappointment,  than  to  spoil 
them  by  petulance  and  surrender.  When  the 
winds  howl  and  the  waves  fly  and  freeze,  the 
great  opportunity  has  come.  To  brave  the  ice, 
to  breast  the  floe,  is  better  than  to  breathe  per¬ 
petual  summer,  or  float  lazily  in  the  tropics  of 
self-indulgence.  R.  A.  S. 


GLADNESS  IN  ONE  OF  THE  BUFFALO 
CHURCHES,  AND  SADNESS  IN  ANOTHER. 

The  rare  event  of  calling  and  preparing  to  in¬ 
stall  a  pastor  after  sixteen  years  of  trial  has  just 
occurred  in  the  First  Church  of  Buffalo.  A 
congregational  meeting,  marked  by  much  enthu¬ 
siasm,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  inst. , 
to  perfect  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Mitchell,  who  has  been  the  acting  pastor  for  the 
past  sixteen  years.  He  had  been  regularly  called 
at  the  beginning,  but  the  affairs  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  were  in  a  transition  state,  and  the  instal¬ 
lation  was  delayed.  Then  came  the  sale  of  the 
down  town  property,  and  the  erection  of  the 
present  beautiful  church  on  “The  Circle,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  large  increase  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  now,  when  ail  things  were  ready  for  more 
extensive  work,  and  a  new  stage  of  church  life 
was  begun,  it  was  fitting  that  the  whole  body 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the  call 
for  that  closer  union  which  our  ecclesiastical 
system  contemplates. 

At  the  meeting,  most  hearty  expression  was 
gives  by  leading  members  of  the  congregation 
to  the  feeling  of  confidence,  loyalty,  admiration, 
and  love,  with  which  Dr.  Mitchell  is  regarded 
by  the  people  to  whom  he  has  ministered  so  long 
and  successfully,  and  the  vote,  of  course,  was 
unanimous. 

It  may  show  the  spirit  which  pervades  his 
church  to  mention  that,  after  transacting  the 
business  of  the  call,  the  subject  was  introduced 
of  that  most  beneficent  and  really  wonderful 
work  under  the  church’s  care,  known  as  the 
“Welcome  Home,”  once  described  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Some  wealthy  gentlemen  of  the  congre- 
ation,  deeply  impressed,  as  all  have  been,  with 
he  success  of  Miss  Remington’s  work,  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  large  fund  for  the  purchase  of  property 
near  the  mission,  and  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  thereon ;  and  now  a  sum  of  about 
eight  thousand  dollars  additional  was  needed  at 
once.  A  subscription  was  opened  on  the  spot, 
and  nearly  six  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed 
by  those  present  before  leaving  the  house. 

The  First  Church  of  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  churches  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  having 
been  organized  in  1812.  An  admirable  account 
of  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  history  was  given 
by  one  of  its  pastors,  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Clarke. 
It  has  had  very  able  men  for  its  ministers;  and 
it  has  now  a  noble  edifice,  lately  crowned  with 
a  lofty  tower.  In  the  services  of  the  church, 
particularly  the  musical  part,  no  pains  have  been 
spared.  With  a  wise  reference  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  ail,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  the 
object  has  been  to  combine  what  is  best  in  art 
with  dignity,  simplicity,  reverence  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  propriety.  And  the  benevolent  work  of 
the  church  is  varied,  efficient  and  far-reaching. 

From  this  pleasant  picture  it  is  painful  to  turn 
to  that  of  a  parting  which  has  just  taken  place 
between  the  North  Church  of  Buffalo,  and  its 
beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Hub- 
bell.  The  union  between  these  two  has  been  of 


about  the  same  length  of  time  as  that  of  Dr.  | 
Mitchell^  to  ^the  First  Church,  and  has  been 
greatly  blessed.  Coming  hither  from  Boston, 
Dr.  Hubbell  ^at  once  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  'the  work  of  Buffalo  Presbytery,  in 
which  he  has  always  been  a  leading  man,  and 
has  become  well  known  throughout  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  General  Assembly.  In 
the  greaCenterprise  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  in 
his  championship  of  the  rights  and  claims  of 
the  Indians,  his  work  has  been  an  education  and 
an  inspiration.  By  his  pastoral  work  be  has  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  the  people  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express ;  and  as  one  who  has  been  a 
soldier,  hie  frequent  papers  and  addresses  have 
given  him  a  reputation  for  technical  science, 
and  sagacity,  corresponding  to  the  gallant  part 
he  played  as  an  officer  in  the  late  war.  His  late 
painful  accident  on  the  railway  has  laid  him  up 
for  weeks,  with  great  suffering,  and  some  weary 
weeks  of  confinement  are  still  before  him.  It  is 
his  judgment  that  on  many  accounts  he  should 
be  released  from  hie  present  pastorate.  Sorrow¬ 
fully  and  reluctantly  the  Church  finally  concurred 
with  him  in  his  request,  and  Presbytery  dis¬ 
solved  the  relation,  not,  however,  without  mov¬ 
ing  and  abundant  expressions  of  esteem  and  love 
for  Dr.  Hubbell,  and  of  confident  expectation  of 
much  noble  work  yet  to  be  done  by  him. 

Clericus 

Much  has  been  said  for  generations  past  of 
the  importance  of  the  mother  in  the  education 
of  the  child,  and  yet  to  this  day  it  remains 
doubtful  precisely  what  place  the  ordinary 
mother  has  in  her  child’s  development.  The 
importance  of  the  training  of  the  teacher  has 
been  rect^nized  and  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  improving  the  methods  of  training 
teachers,  but  that  mothers  also  need  special 
training  for  their  important  task  has  hardly 
crossed  the  mind  of  any  one.  In  1895,  Mrs. 
Theodore  W.  Birney  of  Washington  introduced 
the  subject  at  Chautauqua  and  awakened  a  deep 
and  intelligent  enthusiasm.  The  result  has 
been  the  formation  of  Mothers’  Clubs  all  over 
the  country,  and  these  are  about  to  unite  in  a 
National  Congress  of  Mothers,  to  be  held  in 
Washington  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  this 
month.  Every  arrangement  has  been  made  to 
have  this  congress  just  what  it  should  be. 
Lower  railway  rates  have  been  provided  for  and 
hotel  accommodations  secured.  Among  the 
speakers  at  the  three  days’  Congress  are ;  Mrs. 
Maud  Ballington-Booth,  Mrs.  Wilbur  F,  Crofts, 
well  known  for  her  Suunday-school  work,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sangster,  Mrs.  Ellen  Richardson,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Mabie,  Dr.  Q.  Stanley  Hall,  and  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Hervey.  The  purpose  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  not  only  with  intent  to  train  the  moth- 
ers^to  the  work  that  is  theirs  in  the  first  /few 
years  of  their  children’s  lives,  but  also  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  true  cooperation  between  mother  and 
teacher.  This  Congress  may  well  become  a 
power  in  future  years.  It  is  worth  while  to 
make  special  effort  to  attend  this  one.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  Miss  M.  L.  Butler,  1429  Twen¬ 
tieth  street,  Washington,  D,  C. 

What  is  known  as  the  Redstone  Plan  of  Benefi¬ 
cence  received  favorable  mention  at  the  last 
Assembly,  and  Drs.  William  C.  Roberts,  White, 
Cattell,  Hodge,  Worden  and  others  are  said  to 
approve  it.  What  is  more,  we  are  assured  that 
“it  works  to  perfection  where  it  has  been 
tried!”  As  of  interest  to  our  pastors  or  chur¬ 
ches,  therefore,  we  give  elsewhere  a  summary  of 
its  provisions,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
considered,  especially  by  all  churches  as  yet 
without  any  satisfactory  system  of  finance.  An 
accession  of  business  wisdom  is  what  is  needed 
to  insure  confidence.  And  this  must  be  inclusive 
of  faith  that  things  can  be  improved  by  rightly 
bestowed  effort,  and  that  now  is  the  lime  to  put 
the  latter  forth.  We  call  attention  to  the  Red¬ 
stone  Plan  to  be  found  on  another  page. 


THE  AUBURN  CONFERENCE. 

The  Auburn  Conference  of  last  week  (Jan¬ 
uary  27th  and  28th)  brought  together  a  large 
number  of  earnest,  Christian  workers.  Busy 
pastors  and  representatives  of  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  were  present,  to  listen  to  the 
admirable  addresses,  and  to  join  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  the  prayers.  Eminent  speakers  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  invitation  of  the  students,  and 
drew  upon  ripe  experiences,  in  explaining  their 
methods  of  work.  The  services  were  marked  by 
deep  solemnity.  Dr.  Merle  Smith  of  New  York 
struck  the  key  note  of  the  entire  Conference,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  in  his  address  on  “The  Sur¬ 
rendered  Life.”  The  impression  made  by  the 
address  was  not  lost.  Each  speaker  was  in 
sympathy  with  its  thought  and  spirit.  The  de¬ 
votional  hours  had  this  for  their  theme. 

Dr.  Taylor  of  Rochester,  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  presented  “The  Biblical  Conception  of  the 
Church,”  in  this  light,  and  Dr.  Richardson  of 
Little  Falls  introduced  “The  Missionary  Pas¬ 
tor,”  as  a  man,  whose  life  is  given  up  to  God, 
and  whose  outlook  must,  therefore,  be  God’s 
outlook  over  a  lost  world. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Mr.  Halsey  of 
the  old  Spring-street  Church  of  New  York, 
proved  conclusively,  in  what  he  said,  that  a 
devoted  life  can  make  a  down-town  church  a 
success;  and  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Wolcott,  as  he 
discussed  “The  Problem  of  the  Country 
Church,”  placed  the  emphasis  of  solution  upon 
the  sanctified  common  sense  of  a  holy  man  of 
God  in  the  pastorate.  These  services  were  all 
held  in  the  Willard  Memorial  Chapel,  and  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  on  each  topic  were  offered  in 
the  discussions  which  followed  the  addresses. 
In  these  discussions  Dr.  Remick  of  Geneva 
participated,  as  did  Dr.  Lucas  of  Meridian, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hubbard  of  Auburn,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Fitschen,  Jr.  of  Waterville, 
and  many  others,  who  knew  whereof  they  were 
speaking. 

The  evening  service  was  held  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Stewart  of  Harrisburg,  on  “The  Need  of  Men 
on  the  Home  Fields,  ’  ’  and  by  Dr.  Davies  of 
New  York  on  “The  Biblical  Basis  of  Foreign 
Missions.”  These  two  addresses  moved  upon 
the  same  high  level  as  the  preceding,  and  were 
heard  with  close  attention.  Dr.  Stewart  con¬ 
sidered  many  of  the  practical  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  in  the  student’s  mind,  as  he 
considers  the  choice  of  a  field,  and  his  answers 
were  singularly  judicious  and  helpful ;  while  Dr. 
Davies,  with  fervid  eloquence,  led  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  the  Word  of  God,  where  he  found  irre¬ 
sistible  arguments  in  favor  of  prompt,  efficient 
activity  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

The  Conference  closed,  as  it  began,  with  “The 
Surrendered  Life.”  Given  that,  and  all  else 
will  follow. 

The  Rev.  Chares  O.  Gill  of  Peking,  China, 
who  has  just  returned  to  this  country,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  and  Mr.  H. 
W.  Luce,  who  represents  the  Inter-Seminary 
Alliance,  were  present  and  participated  in  the 
Conference.  Mr.  Luce  has  remained  in  Au¬ 
burn,  and  has  been  holding  meetings  with  the 
students. 

The  Conference  has  been  a  great  blessing  to 
the  Seminary.  Faculty  and  students  feel  its 
quickening  power,  and  the  pastors,  who  have 
been  there,  have  returned  to  their  churches  with 
renewed  zeal. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Conference,  President 
Booth  announced  that  he  had  just  received  a 
check  of  $5,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Lansing 
Zabriskieof  Aurora,  which,  with  a  similar  check 
for  $5,000,  sent  by  them  in  September,  1896,  is 
to  be  applied  towards  the  completion  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  Professorship  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature. 
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February  4|  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  queatioQ  of  a  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  ie  one  that  is  coming  to  the  front  again. 
Our  city  ministers  at  their  meetings  have  spoken 
very  strongly  against  many  forms  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  and  particularly  by  the  large  in¬ 
crease  of  Sunday  newspapers,  which  have  at¬ 
tained  an  enormous  circulation,  and  crowd  out 
the  stricter  observance  of  the  day  as  it  was  in 
the  times  of  our  fathers.  Nor  are  these  efforts 
confined  to  one  sex.  We  have  now  a  “Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance,’’  which  held  its  first 
meeting  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Russell  Sage,  where  they  were  received 
with  a  most  gracious  welcome  by  Mrs.  Sage,  who 
enters  heartily  into  the  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Wellington  White  read  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  showing  the  value  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  as  she  had  learned  it  among  the  heathen, 
where  they  recognize  no  difference  in  the  days 
of  the  week.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Tiffany,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  made  an 
admirable  address  on  the  importance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  and  on  the  help  that  might 
be  given  by  the  social  infiuence  of  women,  if 
they  would  discourage  the  dinners  and  parties 
that  are  so  often  given  on  that  day,  and  that 
tend  so  powerfully  to  its  desecration.  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Knowles  is  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 


The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed 
by  public  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  German 
Theological  Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  the 
principal  address  being  given  by  Dr.  J.  Clement 
French  of  Newark.  No  one  who  thinks  of  it 
soberly  can  fail  to  find  a  sacred  impulse  to  join 
in  such  a  prayer  union  and  to  seek  to  make  it 
universal.  Perhaps  it  is  only  local,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  forgetfulness  of  this  day 
among  our  churches.  We  recall  the  time  when 
public  worship  called  the  whole  people  together 
to  pray  for  sons  and  daughters  at  school.  Some 
of  the  most  solemn  hours  of  life,  some  most  last¬ 
ing  lessons,  are  connected  with  that  day  as  it 
was  kept  years’ago.  The  custom  of  church  ob- 
aservance  generally  and  by  a  public  service 
during  the  day,  should  be  revived.  This  has 
been  a  year  of  trial  to  many  young  men  with 
their  faces  toward  an  ^education  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  The  Board  has  failed  them  at  a  crisis 
and  but  one-half  the  expected  support,  and  that 
very  slowly  has  come  to^their  help.  It  has  been 
a  trial  of  faith  to  teachers  and’students  alike. 
But  grace  can  use  such  trials  for  our  good.  And 
the  church  that  cannot  give  more  money  should 
be  the  more  instant  in  prayer  for  her  children’s 
growth  in  grace.  When  the  hearts  of  men  are 
opened  freely  to  God,  the  hand  finds  more  to  do 
and  to  give  also,  than  at  other  times  seems  pos¬ 
sible. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  The  Evangelist :  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Studd,  the  once  famous  athlete  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  now  of  the  Inland 
Mission,  China,  has  been  visiting  some  of  the 
cities  of  Wisconsin  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  interest  he  has  awakened  in  missionary  effort 
is  worthy  of  note.  His  address  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Madison,  on  Chinese  Character 
and  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  was 
very  .  striking.  His  ten  years’  residence  in 
China  has  given  him  large  experience  so  that 
his  statements  cannot  be  questioned.  Mr.  Studd, 
accompanied  by  Secretary  Kellogg  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  was  at  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege  last  week  and  at  Ripon,  Appleton  and  Wau¬ 
kesha  this  week.  His  address  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Milwaukee,  on 
January  22,  greatly  stirred  his  large  audience. 


The  Rev.  E.  P.  Adams,  pastor  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Congregational  Church,  died  at  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.  Y.,  on  January  25th.  The  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher  of  Elmira,  and  Professor-Emeritus  S. 
M.  Hopkins  of  Auburn. 


Those  who  know  of  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Association  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  in  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
March,  Mr.  William  M.  F.  Bound,  the  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  of  the  Association,  will  hold 
a  series  of  meetings  in  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.  Mr.  Round  is  in  constant 
demand  as  a  speaker,  and  his  treatment  of  his 
theme  has  earned  him  the  title  of  “The  Prison 
Reform’’  orator.  This  is  the  first  r^ular  speak¬ 
ing  tour  arranged  for  him  since  1890,  when  his 
audiences  were  enormous.  In  Syracuse,  Bing¬ 
hamton  and  other  places  people  were  turned 
away  from  the  doors,  and  the  largest  churches 
were  filled  everywhere.  Mr,  Round  has  an  im¬ 
portant  subject,  one  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  State  ought  to  be  informed,  and  he  treats  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  his  audiences  inter¬ 
ested  while  they  are  learning  of  prisons  and 
prisoners. 

The  First  Church  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  of  which 
our  good  friend,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Eastman  is 
pastor,  began  the  new  year  in  their  reopened 
and  rejuvenated  house  of  worship.  We  join  in 
hearty  congratulations  that  have  come  to  them 
from  their  co-Presbyters  and  from  the  wider  cir¬ 
cle  to  which  the  news  of  their  happiness  and 
progress  has  come.  It  is  a  sign  of  life  and 
strength  when  a  church  puts  on  a  new  dress  and 
gives  itself  the  honor  of  a  fitting  equipment' 
And  there  is  a  direct  testimony  to  its  pastor 
when  his  coming  to  them  is  signalized  by  such 
improvements.  Knowing  our  brother  Eastman 
as  we  do,  we  can  fully  appreciate  this  act  of 
the  church  which  has  been  so  happy  as  to  secure 
him ;  for  no  man  could  better  fill  or  merit  what 
the  Pottsville  Chronicle  calls  “a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  house  of  worship.’’ 


Downer  College,  heretofore  a  fairly  successful 
school  for  young  women  at  Pox  Lake,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  has  just  been  removed,  so  far  as  practica¬ 
ble,  in  order  to  its  consolidation  with  Milwau¬ 
kee  College,  the  combination  to  be  known  as 
“Milwaukee-Downer  College.’’  The  Fox  Lake 
institution  was  founded  by  the  late  Judge  Jason 
Downer,  of  Milwaukee,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  new  arrangement  will  result  in  a  school  for 
young  women  of  the  first  order,  one  worthy  of 
the  fine  city  where  it  has  its  home.  Both  insti¬ 
tutions  have  done  a  good  work  in  the  past,  Mil¬ 
waukee  College  having  been  chartered  in  1851 
and  Downer  in  1855.  The  property  and  funds 
of  the  new  college  are  valued  at  1251,000. 


The  Canadian  Church  has  a  new  Presbytery  of 
Edmundton,  in  the  great  Northwest  of  that 
country.  And  what  is  especially  worthy  of  note 
is  that  coincident  with  its  organization  a  new 
official  was  appointed,  namely,  the  “Historiogra¬ 
pher’’  of  Presbytery.  A  great  deal  of  history  is 
made  in  Presbytery  the  world  over,  but  this  is 
the  first  instance,  so  far  as  we  remember,  of  the 
appointment  of  a  historian,  other  than  the  over¬ 
burdened  Stated  Clerk,  to  set  it  in  order  for 
permanent  preservation  and  use. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Chalfant,  D.D.,  accom¬ 
panied  his  son  on  his  return  to  China  as  far  as 
San  Francisco.  As  is  well  known,  the  greatly  be¬ 
loved  Pittsburgh  pastor  has  two  sons  in  the 
missionary  work  in  North  China.  The  addresses 
of  Mr.  Chalfant,  Dr.  B.  C.  Henry  and  other 

f  our  missionaries  were  heard  with  great  inter¬ 
est  by  the  churches  during  the  past  summer  and 
autumn. 

The  Church  of  Sea  and  Land  has  begun  a 
series  of  special  meetings,  holding  services  every 
evening.  Experienced  workers,  both  preachers 
and  Gospel  singers  have  been  enlisted,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  old  church  on  Market  and  Henry 
streets  will  be  filled  again  as  in  its  earlier  days, 
and  stand  forth  as  a  gospel  evangel  in  th 
crowded  part  of  the  city.  | 


THE  BATTLE  OF  KNOXYILLE. 

Laitbimo,  Mioh.,  Jan.  27, 1887. 

Deab  De.  Field. — A  good  friend  of  mine  (the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Noble,  of  Monroe, 
Michigan, )  who  has  read  The  Evangelist  all  her 
life,  quite  often  sends  the  paper  to  me  to  read, 
and  to  pass  along  to  ottiers. 

On  several  cocasions  we  have  been  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  articles  on  Knoxville,  Tenn. ,  because 
during  the  late  war  I  lost  my  dearest  earthly 
friend  in  one  of  the  battles  there,  and  right  after 
your  description  of  a  visit  to  the  place  in  1889, 
I  myself  went  there,  and  carried  your  paper 
with  me  (and  was  aided  by  it  on  several  occa¬ 
sions).  Last  December  24th,  your  paper  had 
“A  Dream  that  was  not  all  a  dream, ’’  which 
recalled  much  that  I  thought  most  people  had 
forgotten.  I  knew  all  about  that  siege,  of  the 
midnight  burial  of  General  Sanders,  the  clergy¬ 
man  and  the  officers  (most  of  them)  who  at¬ 
tended  the  service  and  the  almost  starving  con¬ 
dition  of  the  army  and  citizens. 

My  beautiful,  noble  young  brother,  William 
Noble,  Adjutant  of  the  Second  Michigan  In¬ 
fantry,  was  killed  down  in  that  rifie  pit  across 
the  railroad  (where  a  large  factory  now  stands) 
November  24th,  1863.  The  first  of  the  line  of 
defensive  forts  and  batteries  was  named  after 
him — Battery  Noble — and  I  found  that  spot 
(and  all  the  rest  of  them)  still  plainly  marked, 
although  it  was  in  a  beautiful  garden.  I  think 
the  widow  of  Parson  Brownlow  is  still  living  in 
Knoxville.  A  beautiful  new  city  seems  to  have 
grown  up  all  round  the  old  city  of  Knoxville, 
and  perhaps  now  we  should  find  nothing  left  of 
Fort  Sanders,  for  they  were  cutting  streets 
through  it  when  I  was  last  there.  Rev.  Dr. 
Humes,  the  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  buried 
General  Sanders,  died  about  three  years  ago.  I 
knew  him.  Did  you  see  his  book,  “The  Loyal 
Mountaineers  ?’’ 

The  Evangelist  of  December  31st,  1896,  has  a 
picture  on  its  cover — Rev.  John  C.  Mead  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y. — that  I  think  looks  as  my  dear 
brother  would  look  if  he  had  lived  until  now 
and  been  fifty -five  years  old. 

I  hope  you  are  enjoying  good  health  and  your 
full  share  of  this  world’s  happiness,  with  the 
hope  of  perfect  rest  hereafter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  M.  Noble  Brainebd. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES. 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Work  was  suspended  in  the  under-graduate 
departments  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Ad- 
elbert  College  and  College  for  Women.  The 
various  class  prayer  meetings  were  large  and 
interesting  and  the  general  prayer  meeting  in 
Adelbert  College  was  the  largest  ever  held.  In 
Adelbert,  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Williams  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Cathedral,  Cleveland,  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  upon  Enrichment  of  Life,  from  the  text, 
“I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.’’  In 
bis  preaching,  and  especially  in  this  sermon. 
Dean  Williams  remiads  one  of  Phillips  Brooks. 
In  the  College  for  Women,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Haydn  preached  upon  the  entrance  to  a  large 
life  through  allegiance  to  principle.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  a  most  moving  one. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  of  Adelbert 
College  are  entering  the  ministry.  The  per¬ 
centage  his  rapidly  increased  in  recent  years. 
About  three- fourths  of  the  students  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  churches.  Plans  for  a  new  building  for 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  are  now 
being  drawn.  It  is  expected  that  the  corner¬ 
stone  will  be  laid  at  the  next  Commencement. 
It  is  believed  that  the  new  building  will  add 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  under-graduate 
life.  _ H.  H.  T. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  his  pastorship  of  the  church  at 
Albion,  is  now  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  where  he 
may  be  addressed,  to  the  care  of  Henry  W. 
Dwight,  JOiSq. 
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THK  GRKAT  SNOW>8HEBT. 

It  c&me  with  wind  and  bUghting  cold. 

The  great  anow-abeet  I 

While  shivering  aonla  ita  atory  told, 

“  That  white  anow-aheet !" 

They  thought  that  death  waa  in  thy  track, 

O  great  anow-aheet  I 

And  prayed  that  Love  might  bold  thee  back, 

O  white  anow-aheet ! 

So  wind  and  cold  and  white,  atill  death. 

Like  thia  anow-aheet. 

Hide  from  our  eight  Love'a  Summer  breath. 

The  sad  anow-aheet  I 

For  thus  God  wraiw  His  world  with  life, 

O  fair  anow-aheet ! 

Keeps  Summer  safe  ’mid  Winter’s  strife; 

Makes  virtues  rare  and  graces  grow. 

As  grsas  and  grain  spring  under  snow. 

O  dear  snow-sheet! 

O  blest  snow-sheet  I 

_  R.  A.  S. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

“Last  Wednesday  evening  ’  the  .  Tenth  (West 
Spruce  street)  Church  voted  unanimously  ^to 
call  as  its  pastor  the  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brown- 
son,  D.D.r  of^the  PTrst  Church  of  "'Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  Tenth  Church  was  left  vacant 
last  summer  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
James  D.  Paxton.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
churches  of  this  city.  For  nearly  forty  years 
the  Rev.  W,  P.  Breed  was  the  pastor. 

Dr.  Brownson  is  well  known  in  Philadelphia. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  I.  Brownson, 
D.D.,  of  Washington,  Pa.  He  received  his 
training  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
and  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alle¬ 
gheny.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  at  Washington,  April  28,  1880,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  Del., 
April  29,  1883.  'From  1881  to  1883  ^  had  charge 
of  the  Hebron  Memorial  Chapel  in  Philadelphia, 
the  child’of  the  Olivet  Church,  and  was  after¬ 
ward  for  a  year  and  a  half  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilmington, 
Del.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Camden,  November  13, 
1884,  and  remained  there  until  1889,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Detroit.  In  each  of  these  charges  Mr. 
Brownson ’s  record  as  an*energetic  and  spiritual 
worker  is  of  the  best. 


For  some  time  there  have  been  rumors  of  the 
coming  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D,  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  to  the  Second  Church  of  this  city. 
The  matter  has  now  taken  such  definite  form 
that  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  it  in  this  correspond¬ 
ence.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Wood  will  pre¬ 
sent  his  resignation  of  his  Germantown  pastor¬ 
ate  at  once,  in  order  to  accept  the  call  of  the 
Second  Church,  which  has  been  delayed,  only 
awaiting  his  favorable  answer.  Dr.  Wood  was 
born  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  is  of  Quaker 
lineage.  Having  been  graduated  at  Haverford 
Collie  in  1870,  he  entered  the  Theolc^ical  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Princeton,  where  he  completed  his 
course  in  187.3,  and  was  immediately  called  to 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo. 
Resigning  his  charge  in  1878,  he  went  abroad 
for  a  year’s  study  in  Germany  and  a  two  years’ 
trip  around  the  world.  Upon  his  return  in  1881 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  which  he  resigned  in  1885  to 
accept  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Ger¬ 
mantown.  which  has  increased  greatly  under  his 
care.  His  preaching  has  been  described  as 
“complete  in  analysis,  accurate  in  statement, 
chaste  in  style.”  When  he  speaks,  a  reverent 
stillness  pervades  the  audience.  He  possesses  a 
strong  personal  magnetism,  doubtless  the  result 
of  a  hearty  sympathy  with  his  fellowmen. 

His  methods  of  work  are  systematic,  and  this 
explains  his  ability  to  engage  in  various  lines  of 
Christian  work  at  the  same  time  and  do  justice 
t  ail.  For  several  years  he  has  spoken  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  in  Association  Hall  to  large  audi¬ 
ences  of  men,  where  his  sermons  or  talks  have 
been  very  popular. 


As  a  literary  man.  Dr.  Wood  has  been  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  periodicals,  and  published 
several  volumes.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin¬ 
ity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Princeton  College 
in  1888. 

The  students’  work  in  Paris,  in  which  the 
Rev.  James  D.  Paxton  is  now  engaged,  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  Dr.  Wood  while  preaching  in  the 
American  Chapel  two  years  since,  by  exchange 
with  Dr.  Thurber,  the  money  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  this  work  being  raised  by  him. 

The  Rev.  John  Calhoun  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Mount  Airy  Church,  Thursday  evening, 
January  21.  The  Rev.  T.  G.  F.  Hill  presided ; 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  H.  Nason  offered  the  installation 
prayer.  The  Rev.  T.  McB.  Nichols  preached  the 
sermon.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D.,  made 
the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Lee 
the  charge  to  the  people. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Worden,  D.D.,  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner,  Saturday  evening,  January  23, 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the  Sunday-school  work¬ 
ers  who  enjoy  hie  weekly  expositions  of  the  les¬ 
son.  Mr.  John  Field  presided  and  Dr.  Worden 
and  others  spoke.  Dr.  Worden  has  taught  the 
lesson  in  Association  Hall  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  for  several  years  with  great  acceptance. 


TIEWS  FROM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

A  RED  LETTER  DAT  AT  AUBURN  SEMINARY. 

It  was  mid-winter,  the  coldest  period  of  the 
season,  the  stormy  winds  seem  to  blow  by  turns 
from  everv  quarter,  the  drifting  snow  aoded  to 
e  discomfort,  and  yet  within  Willard  Chapel 
everything  was  serene  and  comfortable.  There 
was  a  warmth  which^  did  not  emanate  from  the 
handsome  walls,  nor  from  the  furnace  in  the 
subterrane.  There  was  a  glow,  with  which  the 
windows  had  nothing  to  do,  nor  the  lighted 
chandeliers. 

Auburn  Seminary  hit  upon  a  happy  method  of 
celebrating  the  annual  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  thereby 
lifted  it  into  greater  conspicuity  and  value.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  Wednesday  evening,  we  listened 
to  a  sermon  by  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.,  of 
New  York  city,  upon  a  “Surrendered  Life.” 
The  matter  was  presented  so  simply,  Scrip- 
turally  and  fervently  that  we  were  all  made  to 
believe  that  the  one  thing  to  do  was  then  and 
there  to  say, 

“  Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 

Surrendered  now,  O  Lord,  to  thee.  ” 
Thursday  morning,  beginning  at  9  o’clock, 
the  first  half  hour  was  spent  in  devotional  exer¬ 
cises — with  many  earnest  prayers  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Dr.  William  R  Taylor  of  the  Biick 
Church,  Rochester,  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  upon  the  Biblical  Conception  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  which  evoked  many  questions  and 
au  interesting  discussion.  Then  Dr.  C.  S. 
Richardson  of  Little  Falls  showed  that  he  was 
master  of  the  situation  in  an  address  upon 
“The  Missionary  Pastor.” 

After  a  prayer  meeting,  the  afternoon  session 
was  devoted  to  two  addresses,  one  by  Dr.  A. 
Woodruff  Halsey  of  New  York,  upon  “City  Mis¬ 
sion  Work,”  and  the  other  upon  “The  Problems 
of  the  Country  Churches,”  by  the  Rev.  Halsey 
B.  Stevenson  ofaWolcott. 

Both  addresses  were  models  in  their  way,  not 
only  in  matter,  but  also  in  manner.  We  trust 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  address  or  paper  may  be  printed, 
because  we  believe  its  spirit  and  suggestions 
would  be  valuable  to  thousands  of  country  pas¬ 
tors  to  whom  we  are  already  so  much  indebted. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  one  of  the 
speakers  ventured  to  remark  that  while  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  significance  of  honorary 
titles,  nor  lacking  in  respect  for  dignities,  there 
were  two  classes  of  men  to  whom  he  lifted  his 
hat  with  the  profoundest  respect,  and  they  were, 
city  missionaries  and  country  pastors.  They  are 


the  real  saviours  of  our  country.  They  stand  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  builders  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  While  professors  in  Theological 
Seminaries  may  contemplate  with  pride  their 
students  who  attain  the  most  conspicuous  and 
most  (apparently)  influential  positions  in  the 
church,  yet  in  the  last  analysis  and  final  reckon¬ 
ing  they  may  be  most  thankful  to  God  that  they 
had  the  training  of  the  men  who  have  magnified 
their  oflBce  in  city  missions  and  country  pastor¬ 
ates.  For  my  part,  when  I  look  for  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  men  mentioned  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  especially 
the  first  clause  of  the  thirty-eighth  verse,  I  look 
straight  towards  certain  country  pastors  and  city 
missionaries. 

These  sessions  were  presided  over  in  turn  by 
Professors  Riggs,  Darling  and  Beecher,  who  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  edification  and  happiness 
of  the  proceedings.  President  Booth’s  voice 
was  heard  several  times  in  announcements  and 
inspiring  suggestions.  He  announced  a  gift  of 
$5,000  which  called  forth  rapturous  applause. 
He  informed  us  that  the  inception  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  program  were  due  to  the  students ; 
that  the  faculty  simply  cooperated  with  them  in 
presiding  at  the  sessions.  This  increased  our 
interest,  for  it  revealed  to  us  who  the  men  are 
the  students  wish  to  hear.  It  is  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  by  other  seminaries.  There 
may  be  men  whom  the  faculty  wish  the  students 
to  hear,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  men  whom  the  students  wish  to  hear. 
Combine  both  methods  during  the  curriculum, 
and  you  have  a  perfect  system.  And  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  course  in  a  pre¬ 
paratory  way,  will  come  through  the  men  who 
accept  the  invitation  to  address  the  students.  A 
layman  should  be  included  occasionally.  And 
laymen  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  how  they  want  the  Gospel 
preached  in  this  era  of  international  arbitration, 
and  what  they  think  a  minister  ought  to  do  in 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  rich  in  laymen  who  could  speak 
with  everlasting  edification  to  the  elect  in  our 
Theological  Seminaries. 

At  the  evening  service  in  the  Second  Church, 
where  the  young  pastor, Mr.  Brainard,  is  making 
such  a  good  record,  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  John  R  Davies  on  Foreign  Missions  and 
Dr.  George  B.  Stewart  on  Home  Missions.  These 
names  are  the  assurance  that  the  audience  was 
interested  and  the  addresses  were  masterpieces. 

The  exercises  of  the  Conference  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  reached  a  high  mark.  Good  seed 
was  sown  in  good  ground.  The  harvest  will  be 
plenteous.  Well-equipped  laborers  will  go  forth 
in  larger  numbers.  With  the  memory  of  this 
Red  Letter  Day  at  Auburn,  I  take  up  again  the 
privileges  of  the  pastorate, 

“  LookiDR  toward  the  sunrise. 

And  working  for  the  better  day.  ” 

N.  B.  R. 


HOME  MISSION  DAY  IN  PRESBYTERIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

The  General  Assembly  has  recommended  that 
the  Sunday  nearest  Washington’s  Birthday  be 
set  apart  as  a  Home  Mission  Day  in  our  Sunday- 
schools.  This  year  it  falls  on  February  21st. 

An  illustrated  program  has  been  prepared 
which  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  will  send  in 
any  quantity  desired,  together  with  envelopes 
for  the  collection,  on  application,  it  being  un¬ 
derstood  that  an  offering  be  made  for  the  work 
of  Home  Missions. 

Samples  of  the'program  have  been  mailed  to 
Sunday-school  Superintendents.  If  any  Super¬ 
intendent  has  not  received  a  sample,  let  him 
send  his  address  and  he  shall  have  one. 

Address  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Box  156, 
Madison  Square  Branch  Post  Office,  New'  York. 

William  C.  Roberts, 

D.  J.  McMillan. 

Corresponding  Secretaries, 


February  4,  1897. 
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HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

The  noble  institution  with  the  above  name 
began  its  existence  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  in 
1834,  as  “The  Theological  Institute  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  ’  ’  Although  its  location  was  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fact  that  the  Hill  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  birthplace  of  Jonathan  E5d- 
wards,  yet  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  a  School 
of  the  Prophets  which  was  to  stand  for  conserva¬ 
tism  in  theology  should  have  been  placed  near 
that  historic  spot,  and  that  the  corner-stone  of 
its  first  building  should  have  been  the  door-step 
of  the  house  of  Rev.  Timothy  Eldwards,  D.D., 
Jonathan’s  father,  on  which  step,  as  we  may 
well  believe,  the  embryo  theologian  may  more 
than  once  have  “etami)ed  his  iron  heel.’’  Nor 
was  it  less  fitting  that  a  school  that  was  to  en¬ 
gage  in  controversy  with  what  were  thought  to 
be  the  dangerous  foes  of  evangelical  religion 
should  have  been  located,  (though  of  course 
unwittingly),  not  far  from  the  old  Grant  home¬ 
stead,  from  which  the  ancestors  of  General 
Grant  had  gone  out  to  make  their  home  in  the 
far  West.  However,  the  chief  reason  for  select¬ 
ing  the  location  was  the  residence  there  of  Dea¬ 
con  Erastus  Ellsworth,  the  generous  friend  and 
helper  of  the  institution,  but  for  whose  efforts 
it  might  not  have  been,  and  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  ceased  to  be  shortly  after  its  be¬ 
ginning.  But  there  were  other  attractions 
besides.  It  was  a  quiet  place  for  study,  and 
there  was  an  abundance  of  arable  land,  from 
which,  as  it  was  hoped,  the  students  would  be  able 
to  derive  exercise  profitable  for  their  bodies,  and 
crops  that  would  yield  profit  to  their  slender  purses. 

The  Institute  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  honest 
and  decided  conviction  that  the  theology  which 
was  being  taught  in  a  leading  seminary  of  the 
Congregational  order  was  a  wide  and  serious 
departure  from  the  faith  of  the  New  England 
fathers.  It  seemed  to  a  considerable  number 
of  the  ministers  and  prominent  laymen  of  the 
churches  in  Connecticut  that  something  must  be 
done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  those  theological 
opinions  which  they  sincerely  believed  were 
subversive  of  the  welfare  of  souls  and  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  thirty-six  ministers  was  held  in  South 
Windsor  in  1833,  which,  after  a  session  of  two 
days  spent  in  prayerful  deliberation,  organized 
the  Connecticut  Pastoral  Union,  and  not  long 
afterwards  the  Theological  Ifistitute  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  former  of  which  became,  and  is, 
(with  a  somewhat  broadened  membership,)  the 
constituent  body  electing  the  Trustees  of  the 
Seminary  which  was  then  established.  That 
this  new  movement  for  maintaining  the  faith  of 
the  fathers  engaged  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  many  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts,  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Seminary’s  existence 
subscriptions  towards  its  support  were  received 
from  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons ; 
that  it  could  engage  for  its  service  such  profess¬ 
ors  as  Bennet  Tyler,  Asahel  Nettleton  and  Will¬ 
iam  Thompson,  and  later  on,  Edward  A.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Robert  G.  Vermilye,  and  that  it  could 
attract  a  fair  number  of  bright  young  men  to 
its  halls  and  hold  them  in  that  secluded  spot 
through  a  three  years’  course  of  study.  We  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  starting  out,  as  it  did,  from  a 
conviction,  and  receiving  so  many  tokens  of  the 
divine  favor  at  the  outset,  its  founders  and 
teachers  should  have  believed  in  its  mission  and 
persistently  maintained  its  right  to  be  in  the 
face  of  a  ridicule,  misrepresentation  and  opposi¬ 
tion,  the  force  of  which  did  not  cease  to  be  felt 
until  some  time  after  the  Institute  had  left  the 
quiet  fields  of  East  Windsor  Hill  and  been  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  The  story  of 
those  years  of  struggle,  from  18.34  to  1865,  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Seminary,  and  meet  and  live 
down  misrepresentation,  and  do  such  work  as 
should  tell  for  the  raising  up  of  a  faithful  min¬ 
istry,  is  a  story  to  enkindle  profound  admiration 


for  the  men  who  governed  and  taught,  and 
hardly  less  so  for  the  young  men  who,  in  be¬ 
coming  students,  placed  themselves  where  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  suffer  more  or  less  op¬ 
probrium  with  their  instructors.  Those  were 
years  for  the  development  of  character,  as  well 
as  for  confirmation  in  the  faith,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  professor 
who  began  his  professorial  career  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Seminary’s  life  and  lived  to  see  his 
beloved  institution  occupy  the  place  which  it 
now  fills,  became  a  very  Saint  John  in  the  ripe¬ 
ness  and  sweetness  of  his  Christian  character. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  young  men  who  were 
trained  at  East  Windsor  Hill  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  against  what  was  then  held  to  be  per¬ 
nicious  heresy,  should  have  been  well-grounded 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  become  the  possessors  of  a 
theology  that  had  a  back-bone  in  it.  Numbers 
of  them  went  out  to  contend  in  our  own  land  for 
the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  unmber 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  The  sacrifices  which  had 
been  made  in  their  behalf  were  not  misdirected. 

But  the  matter  of  maintaining  the  Seminary 
at  Blast  Windsor  Hill  became  increasingly  difiS- 
cult.  The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  susten- 
tation  fund  dropped  down  year  by  year,  and 
although  a  few  large  donations  of  money  were 
received  from  time  to  time,  and  the  annual 
deficits  were  provided  for  by  the  generosity  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Institute,  yet  the  financial 
burden  was  becoming  altogether  too  heavy,  con¬ 
sidering  the  decreasing  number  of ,  students. 
This  diminution  was  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
increased  isolation  of  East  Windsor  Hill,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  steamboats  which 
had  plied  between  Hartford  and  Springfield,  and 
touched  at  the  Hill  on  their  trips  up  and  down 
the  Connecticut.  Accordingly  the  trustees  of 
the  Institute  determined  that  it  should  be  moved 
to  Hartford  ‘  ‘  in  order  to  open  to  it  a  wider  field 
of  usefulness  and  to  confer  upon  it  greater 
privileges.’’  The  transfer  of  the  furniture  and 
library  to  the  Wardsworth  and  Day  mansions  on 
Prospect  street  was  made  in  1865,  but  the  old 
buildings  on  the  Hill  were  left  to  be,  what  they 
are  to-day,  a  reminder  of  the  devotion  of  God¬ 
fearing  men  and  women  to  the  cause  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  religion.  Trolley  cars  now  run  past  them, 
from  which  the  curious  may  behold  the  severely 
simple  structures  where  so  much  earnest  work 
was  done,  through  the  greatest  self-denial,  for 
Christ  and  His  Church. 

The  change  of  location  to  Hartford  did  not  at 
once  secure  the  ends  had  in  view  in  the  removal. 
At  first  very  few  students  came  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Seminary 
proffered.  The  worthy  professors  were  not  men 
to  attract  pupils  and  make  friends  by  loud  dem¬ 
onstrations,  and  the  attitude  of  not  a  few  of  the 
influential  people  in  the  city  was  unfriendly  to 
an  institution  that  had  been  so  grievously  mis¬ 
understood.  But  there  were  those  who  believed 
in  the  Seminary  and  in  its  mission.  The  two 
devoted  professors,  Drs.  Thompson  and  Ver¬ 
milye,  who  had  come  with  it  from  East  Windsor 
Hill,  knew  that  it  was  needed ;  the  students  who 
came  under  their  influence  obtained  a  like  con¬ 
viction  ;  and  it  had  trustees  who  were  getting 
ready  to  show  their  faith  in  its  future  by  their 
works  to  an  extent  that  would  yet  immortalize 
their  names.  Of  course  such  faith  would  not  go 
unrewarded.  It  never  does.  So  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  after  the  Seminary  had  applied 
itself  to  faithful  instruction,  for  six  years,  in 
its  new  environment,  and  had  demonstrated  that 
it  still  had  a  life  to  live  and  a  mission  to  accom¬ 
plish,  a  new  force  should  have  been  added  to  it 
in  the  person  of  Professor  Matthew  B.  Riddle, 
whose  fame  as  an  instructor,  when  added  to  that 
of  the  noble  men  whose  bearing  and  character 
had  done  so  much  for  the  institution,  drew  a 
larger  number  of  students  to  the  Seminary  and 


greatly  increased  its  reputation  in  the  vicinity 
and  throughout  the  land.  The  serious  crisis  had 
now  passed.  Not  only  were  scholarly  young  men 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
school,  but  experienced  scholars  also  stood  ready 
to  answer  to  the  call  of  its  trustees  for  professors 
to  fill  its  chairs,  as  the  occasion  demanded.  And 
so  it  was  that  the  now-lamented  Karr  was  added 
to  its  teaching  force  in  1875,  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  Vermilye,  and  two  years  after  came  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair.  Dr. 
Chester  D.  Hartranft,  through  whose  reputation 
and  efficiency  the  Seminary  had  to  overflow  into 
two  additional  buildings  and  seriously  consider 
the  problem  of  securing  still  more  commodious 
quarters.-  Happily  its  generous  treasurer,  the 
venerable  James  B.  Hosmer,  who  had  been  in 
the  way  of  disposing  of  its  annual  deficits  and 
had  given  850,000  to  endow  a  professorship,  now 
came  forward  and  crowned  his  former  actions 
with  the  gift  of  something  over  $100, OCX),  for  the 
erection  of  the  capacious  and  substantial  building 
which  the  Seminary  now  occupies  on  Broad 
street,  and  which  is  known  as  “Hosmer  Hall.’’ 
Into  this  exceptionally  complete  and  well-api- 
pointed  structure  the  Seminary  moved  in  1880, 
finding  there  ample  lodgings,  refectory,  class¬ 
rooms,  reading-rooms,  chapel  and  library,  to 
which  was  'added,  ere  long,  a  music-room.  A 
gymnasium  was  also  erected  and  fitted  out  with 
all  necessary  appliances.  It  seemed  then  as  if 
every  need  was  well  provided  for,  at  least  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  the  enlarged  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  by  the  new  situation  made  it  im¬ 
perative  that  the  library  should  be  exjxanded 
and  later  that  ample  quarters  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  new  books.  Fortunately  for  the 
Seminary,  it  had  another  long-tried  and  gener¬ 
ous  trustee  in  Mr.  Newton  Case,  who  provided 
means  for  the  purchase  of  stores  of  rare  and 
costly  volumes  and,  shortly  before  his  death,  in 
1890,  had  the  plans  drawn  and  the  foundations 
laid  for  one  of  the  finest  library  buildings  in  the 
country,  for  the  completion  of  which  he  left 
money  to  the  amount  of  8106,000.  Most  fittingly 
has  this  beautiful  addition  been  named  “The 
Case  Memorial  Library.’’  A  lengthy  article 
might  well  be  written  about  this  library  of  over 
65,000  volumes  and  35,000  pamphlets,  for  it  is 
peculiarly  strong  in  certain  directions;  having, 

.  it  is  said,  the  most  complete  apparatus  for  text- 
!  ual  criticism  of  any  Seminary  in  the  country  or 
!  University,  possessing  very  large  collections  of 
I  Rabbinic,  Talmudic  and  Arabic  literature,  being 
I  strong  in  bibliography,  hymnology,  sociology, 
Lutherans,  Patristics  and  Reformation  history, 
and  having  a  vast  collection  of  Bibles  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  The  arrangement,  classi¬ 
fication  and  general  conveniences,  of  this  rare 
library  are  as  perfect  as  the  most  modem  knowl¬ 
edge  of  books  and  their  uses  can  make  them.  It 
may  well  be  added,  that  hardly  had  the  old 
library -room  parted  with  its  store  of  books  be¬ 
fore  it  received,  as  a  loan,  the  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  curiosities  which,  for  eighty  years,  had 
been  coming  to  the  American  Board  from  its 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Arranged 
as  they  are  in  cases,  they  furnish  the  students 
with  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  archae¬ 
ology  and  anthropology. 

From  the  time  of  the  removal  to  Broad  street, 
the  Hartford  Seminary  has  been  as  fortunate  in 
the  men  whom  its  tmstees  have  chosen  to  fill  its 
chairs  of  instmction  as  in  the  increase  in  its 
more  material  possessions.  It  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  favored  with  instmctors  who,  like  the 
lamented  Karr  and  Bissell,  have  given  it  a  repu¬ 
tation  by  their  scholarly  books,  and  with  other 
professors,  now  connected  with  it,  whose  writings 
are  also  known  wherever  there  are  people  who 
are  interested  in  theology  and  the  practical  work 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Its  twelve  professors 
are  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  work,  and  are 
as  earnest  and  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  age 
as  any  corps  of  instmctors  that  can  be  found  in 
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thia.  or  any  other,  laud.  Their  work  has  been 
thoroughly  specialized,  so  that  not  only  are  the 
great  departments  of  exegetical,  historical,  sys¬ 
tematic,  experimental  and  practical  theology  all 
provided  with  competent  instructors,  but  these 
departments  are  also  subdivided  in  some  cases, 
as  for  instance  that  of  history,  where  there  are 
the  chairs  of  “Graeco-Roman  and  Eastern 
Church  History,’’  and  “Germanic  and  Western 
Church  History.’’  In  such  specialization  thor¬ 
oughness  of  instruction  is  secured,  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  is  afforded  that  the  Seminary  will  continue 
to  send  out  young  men  who  will  be  competent  to 
fill  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
pulpit,  in  Theological  Seminaries,  and  in  other 
fields  where  scholarly  v.’ork  shall  be  demanded. 
It  is  now  widely  known  that  this  Seminary  has 
been  in  the  way  of  laying  great  stress  upon  its 
departments  of  church  music  and  sociology,  and 
has  furnished  its  students  with  the  very  best  of 
facilities  for  putting  in  practice  the  teaching 
given  in  the  class-room.  In  the  “Hoemer  Hall 
Choral  Union,’’  an  organization  made  up  of 
students,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Hartford, 
•pportunity  is  given  for  the  study  of  the  best 
sacred  music ;  and  in  the  close  connection  that 
is  maintained  between  the  Seminary  and  the 
practical  Christian  work  of  the  churches  of  the 
city,  the  student  is  able  to  obtain  a  good  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  deepest  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  he  will  have  to  deal.  Without 
going  further  into  detail  it  may  be  said  that  the 
curriculum  of  this  Seminary  is  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  that  nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted 
that  is  essential  to  the  completest  furnishing  of 
the  student  for  his  great  work  of  teaching  and 
preaching  the  truth. 

And  by  “the  truth’’  is  meant,  first  of  all, 
Biblical  truth,  for  the  great  end  which  the 
founders  of  the  Seminary  had  in  view,  of  exalt¬ 
ing  the  Word  of  God,  is  still  kept  at  the  fore¬ 
front  The  Seminary  “believes  that  that  divine 
message  represents  God  as  the  Sovereign  Father, 
and  man  as  sinful ;  that  the  race,  apart  from  the 
redeeming  grace  of  God  and  the  renewing  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  a  state  of  ruin  and 
liability  to  eternal  loss;  and  that  the  hope  of  the 
salvation  of  the  world  is  through  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  in¬ 
carnate  in  Jesus  Christ  ’  ’  But  while  occupying 
this  position  “the  Seminary  holds  that  new  gen¬ 
erations  require  new  presentations  of  the  old 
truth :  and  that  fidelity  to  the  divine  revelation 
demands  freedom  in  its  investigation  and  the 
application  of  the  highest  scholarship  to  the 
problems  which  the  sources  of  our  faith  present. 
It  would  use  all  aids  that  will  enable  it  better 
to  do  the  service  of  our  common  Lord.  ’’  Thus 
the  Seminary  may  be  seen  to  be  both  conserva¬ 
tive  and  progressive,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
words,  and  to  have  for  its  aim,  “the  training  of 
its  pupils  into  earnest,  independent,  scholarly, 
spiritual-minded  ministers  and  students  of  God’s 
Word,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  needs  of  a  ruined 
world,  and  confident  that  they  are  entrusted  with 
a  message  of  divine  authority. ’’  It  should  be 
added  in  this  connection  that,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  this  Seminary  has  made  much  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  has  never  empha¬ 
sized  the  intellectual  side  of  education  to  the 
discredit  of  the  spiritual;  and  to-day  both  in¬ 
structors  and  pupils  seek,  by  reliigous  exercises 
and  conferences,  to  keep  the  fire  of  devotion 
burning  upon  the  altar  of  every  heart.  One 
cannot  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  Hosmer  Hall  for 
any  length  of  time  without  making  the  discovery 
that  it  is  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  man  for  the  best  service  in  which  a  mortal 
ean  engage. 

Now,  after  perusing  the  above,  the  inference 
might  naturally  be  drawn  by  the  reader  that 
such  a  Seminary  as  has  been  under  inspection 
must  have  a  body  of  first-class  students.  And  it 
certainly  has.  Its  high  ideal  is  in  the  way  of 
drawing  those  who  are  willing  to  work,  and 


whose  aim  is  to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 
It  desires  to  have  no  others  enter  its  halls,  for 
no  others  can  creditably  and  profitably  maintain 
themselves  where  the  demands  of  scholarship  are 
BO  high  and  fidelity  to  spiritual  ideals  is  so 
strongly  emphasized.  It  has  been  in  the  way  of 
attracting  college  graduates  of  marked  ability 
and  high  scholarship,  and  its  present  body  of 
students,  both  of  young  men  and  young  women, 
is  said  to  be  of  exceptional  superiority.  Yes,  of 
women,  for  the  doors  of  Hartford  Seminary 
have  been  opened  for  the  admission  of  educated 
young  women  to  all  the  departments  of  study 
which  the  institution  has  provided.  But  no  one 
should  be  shocked  by  this  statement,  for  this 
departure  has  not  looked  in  the  direction  of 
preparing  women  to  occupy  our  pulpits,  but 
rather  towards  qualifying  choice  young  ladies  to 
act  as  educatbrs  in  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  to  engage  in  organized  philanthropic  work 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  foreign  field. 
The  experiment,  though  having  been  tried  but 
six  years,  has  been  proved  to  be  eminently  wise, 
for  the  young  women  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  Seminary  have  been  chosen  to  fill  positions 
of  trust  and  great  responsibility,  where  their  in- 
fiuence  cannot  fail  to  tell  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Surely,  then,  the  old  Theological  Institute  of 
Connecticut  has  come  out  into  a  large  place. 
That  which  was  born  out  of  religious  convic¬ 
tion,  and  was  maintained  for  so  many  years  by 
self-denial  and  struggle,  has  already  realized  far 
more  than  its  founders  could  have  hoped.  It 
stands  as  a  memorial  of  faith  and  fidelity,  and 
seems  destined  to  be  a  growing  force  in  the  world 
of  theological  thought.  Could  it  only  secure  the 
endowment  which  it  needs  in  order  to  maintain 
its  present  efficiency  and  realize  the  advance 
which  its  widened  outlook  demands,  it  would 
be  even  more  useful  to  the  world  and  the  Church 
than  it  has  come  to  be,  and  be  in  the  way  of 
sending  out,  year  by  year,  a  greater  number  of 
men  and  women  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
service  of  the  Master.  Happy  will  the  man,  or 
the  men,  be  who  shall  respond  to  the  need  of 
such  institutions  as  this,  and  lay  up  their  treas¬ 
ure  in  such  store-houses,  “where  moth  and  rust 
do  not  corrupt  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal.  ’  ’  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Hicks. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  WITH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
SERVICES. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Yergin  of  Clyde,  'N.  Y.,  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  Outlines  of  Sociological  studies  in 
connection  with  the  current  Sunday-school 
Lessons.  He  adopted  this  plan  in  order  to  reach 
men  and  women  who  could  not  get  into  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  to  study  the  regular  lesson,  and  has 
chosen  subjects  which  are  daily  discussed  in  the 
store,  the  ofSce,  the  factory  and  on  the  streets. 
By  following  the  Sunday-school  lessons  they  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
church,  and  are  held  more  closely  to  the  Bible 
as  their  authoritative  text-book.  The  interest 
manifested  thus  far  has  exceeded  his  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  had  to  change  the  time  for 
meeting  from  Sunday  to  Thursday  evening  after 
the  prayer  meeting  so  that  the  Sunday-school 
teachers  may  join  the  class.  Last  Thursday, 
Dr.  Hartman,  one  of  the  Staff  Surgeons  of 
Syracuse  Hospital,  spoke  on  “The  Modern  Hos¬ 
pital,’’  as  a  sociological  institution.  This  week 
the  distinguished  Jewish  Rabbi,  Dr.  Guttmann 
of  Syracuse,  will  speak  on  the  Sanitary  Laws  of 
the  Hebrews  under  the  Mosaic  l^islation.  In 
connection  with  the  lesson  for  February  21st, 
Judge  Cowles  is  to  tell  us  why  Judge  Lynch  has  so 
many  executions.  The  topics  for  February  and 
March  are:  Christian  Socialism;  Spiritual  and 
Civil  Authority,  or  Church  and  State;  Mob  Law 
or  Legal  Procedure,  Which?  Miracle  versus  Mag¬ 
ic;  Rescue  Work  by  Personal  Effort,  (College  and 
Social  Settlements) ;  Social  Reformation  by  In¬ 
dividual  Regeneration ;  Relation  of  Modem  Ath¬ 
letics  to  Social  Ethics.  A  complete  list  of  sub¬ 
jects  with  references  can  be  had  ^m  Mr.  Yergin. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTIETH  .AN. 

NIVERSARY  OF  THE  SCOTCH  PRESBY¬ 
TERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NEW  YORE. 

When  this  venerable  church  was  organized  in 
1756.  New  York  was  little  more  than  a  village 
grouped  about  the  Battery.  In  that  year  began 
the  Seven  Years’  War  in  Europe,  when  Austria, 
Russia  and  France  were  combined  against  Eng¬ 
land  and  Pruss’a.  George  Washington  was  just 
commencing  his  career  of  glory,  and  the  Jag  of 
England  fioated  above  the  public  buildings  of 
New  York.  Our  money  was  counted  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence. 

This  congregation  has  worshiped  in  five  edi¬ 
fices.  Commencing  in  1756  in  a  plain  wooden 
building  in  Cedar  street,  in  1768  it  erected  a 


First  EDiriCB.  1756-1837. 


more  substantial  structure  in  Cedar  street  be¬ 
tween  Broadway  and  Nassau.  It  was  by  no 
means  an  elegant  edifice,  its  plain  walls,  sanded 
fioors,  and  poor  apjKiintments,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  to-day  rather  primitive.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  it  was  used  as  a  barracks  for 
the  Hessian  troops,  and  after  the  war,  was  re¬ 
paired  by  public  subscription.  It  stood  until 
1836,  when  the  property  was  sold  for  ^99,510. 

The  third  edifice  stood  at  the  corner  of  Crosby 
and  Grand  streets  and  the  plot  consisted  of  five 
city  lots  purchased  for  $30,000  dollars.  The 
church  building  is  described  in  the  histories  of 
that  time  as  an  elegant  one.  It  was  constructed 
of  blue  stone  and  Morrisania  marble  and  cost 
$50,000.  After  the  congregation  had  worshiped 
in  this  building  for  sixteen  years  it  was  sold  in 
1850  for  $55,000  to  a  sister  congregation,  now 
known  as  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
near  neighbor  of  the  present  Scotch  Church,  and 
located  at  Ninety-first  street  and  West  End 
Avenue. 

It  was  the  change  in  population  that  led  to  the 
removal  of  the  church  from  Cedar  street  to  the 
corner  of  Crosby  and  Grand.  Business  had 
gradually  encroached  and  people  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  city.  The  same  cause  led  the 
church  to  remove  in  1853  to  Fourteenth  street, 
just  east  of  Sixth  avenue,  where  it  purchased 
four  lots,  and  two  additional  lots  in  Fifteenth 
street  adjoining,  for  the  the  use  of  the  Robert¬ 
son  School.  The  Fourteenth  street  property  cost 


Second  Edifice,  1837-1853. 


$21,000  and  the  church  edifice,  finished  and  fur¬ 
nished,  $57,250.83.  The  church  and  school 
property  cost  $91,750.83.  Here  the  congrega¬ 
tion  remained  for  forty  years,  or  until  Octo¬ 
ber,  1893,  when  it  again  removed  four  miles 
and  a  half  northward,  and  located  on  Ninety- 
fifth  and  Ninety-sixth  streets  and  Central  Park 
West.  The  present  church  and  school  property, 
land  and  edifices,  cost  about  $300,000. 

The  church  has  had  but  six  pastors,  and  two 
associate  pastors.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
John  Mason,  D.D.  Born  in  Scotland  in  1734, 
he  was  sent  out  to  care  for  this  church  which 
was  then  a  “Foreign  Mission’’  enterprise.  His 
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call  bore  the  date  of  May  52,  1762,  and  he  was 
then  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  waa 
a  classical  scholar  of  rare  attainments,  an  able 
minister,  and  faithful  pastor.  When  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  broke  out  he  became  a  chaplain 
in  the  Continental  Army  and  served  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  when  he  returned  to  his  church 
work.  In  1786  Princeton  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  died 
in  New  York,  April  19,  1792,  having  served  the 
Scotch  Church  thirty  years. 

His  son.  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.D.,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  1793.  Born  in  this  city,  March 
19,  1770,  he  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
leare  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  studied 
theology  under  hie  father  for  two  years,  and  then 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  While  a 
student,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  home  by 
the  death  of  his  father  whom  he  soon  succeeded. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  man  of  large  physical  frame ; 
an  able  scholar ;  a  rather  voluminous  writer,  and 
a  distinguished  orator  in  the  pulpit  and  on  pub¬ 
lic  occasions.  His  best  orations  are  those  on 
Hamilton  and  Washington,  and  his  best  known 
sermon,  “Messiah’s  Throne,  ”  delivered  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1802,  before  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. 

In  1811,  Dr.  Mason  became  Provost  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Collie  and  so  remained  until  1816.  He 
organized  a  Theological  Seminary,  in  connection 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  was 
its  first  President.  He  suggested  the  plan  of  the 
Columbia  Grammar  School.  He  was  pastor  of 
this  church  over  seventeen  years,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  and  organized  another  church.  Toward 
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the  close  of  his  life,  he  became  President  of 
Dickinson  College  in  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in 
New  York,  December  26,  1829. 

The  third  pastor  was  Rev.  Robert  B.  E.  Mc¬ 
Leod,  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  great  usefulness. 
Under  his  ministry  the  Scotch  church  left  the 
Associate  Reformed  denomination  and  united 
with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  McLeod  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  proposed  this  union  and  signed  the 
pastoral  letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  after  it  was  agreed 
to  amalgamate  the  two  denominations.  This 
union  took  place  in  1822,  when  Mr.  McLeod 
resigned  the  care  of  the  Scotch  Church  and  was 
the  same  year  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jospeh  Mc- 
Elroy,  D.  D,.  who  was  born  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.,  December  27,  1792.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Jefferson  College  in  1810,  and  became 
pastor  in  New  York  in  1822.  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason,  the  second  pastor,  was  his  teacher  in 
theology  While  Dr.  McElroy  was  pastor,  the 
church  moved  from  Cedar  street  to  Crosby  aniJ 
Grand,  and  later  to  Fourteenth  street.  He 
served  the  church  in  Cedar  street  thirteen  years ; 
at  Crosby  and  Grand  sixteen  years,  and  in 
Fourteenth  street  nearly  twenty  one  years ;  or,  in 
all,  nearly  half  a  century  ! 

He  was  a  vigorous  man  in  every  respect.  He 
possessed  a  commanding  presence  and  was  an 
able  and  eloquent  expounder  of  the  Scriptures,  j 
He  was  prominent  in  every  department  of  his  i 
church  work  and  even  kept  the  “minutes”  of 
Session.  His  beet  known  sermon  is  “The  Judg-  ' 


ment  Seat,”  preached  at  the  completion  of  his 
forty -fifth  year  as  pastor.  Though  independent 
ic  every  respect,  he  was  tender  and  affectionate, 
and  his  people  loved  and  revered  him,  and  many 
remember  him  with  gratitude  to  this  day.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  closing  years  of  his  ministry 
by  two  able  men.  Rev.  R.  W.  Henry,  D.D.  and 
Rev.  Morris  C.  Sutphen,  D.D.,  who  endeared 
himself  to  the  people  by  his  kind  and  genial 
manner.  Dr.  McElroy  became  ^‘pastor  emeri¬ 
tus' '  January  14,  1871,  and  died  in  New  York, 
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September  16,  1876,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  McElroy  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  now  of  the  Warren  Memo¬ 
rial  Presbyterian  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
was  installed  October  19,  1873,  and  served  the 
church  faithfully  until  December  17,  1890,  sev¬ 
enteen  years  and  a  half.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  still 
in  the  active  duties  of  his  ministry,  a  man  of 
commanding  presence;  an  able  scholar  and 
preacher,  and  is  at  once  respected  and  beloved 
by  all  who  know  him. 

The  present  pastor.  Dr,  Wylie,  was  born  in 
Logan  County,  Ohio,  educated  at  Geneva  and 
Yale  Colleges,  the  University  of  New  York  Citj, 
and  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  called 
to  the  Scotch  Church,  January  26,  1891,  and 
since  that  time  456  members  have  been  received, 
298  by  certificate  from  other  churches,  and  158 
on  profession.  Within  the  past  three  years  the 
church  was  removed  to  its  present  location.  It 
has  now  a  Sabbath-school  of  over  three  hundred 
members;  has  organized  a  Senior  and  a  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  which  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  has  added  a  kinder¬ 
garten  department  to  the  Robertson  School.  In 
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its  Session  and  among  its  Deacons  and  Trustees 
it  has  excellent  men  who  work  together  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony. 

The  church  ' 's  had  but  six  pastors  and  two 
associate  pasto  in  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
Through  all  these  long  years  it  has  supported  a 
school  for  religious  and  secular  education,  and 
to-day  this  school  of  which  Mr.  Alexander  Rob¬ 
ertson  was  the  father  and  founder  has  three 
teachers  and  seventy  pupils,  and  is  doing  most 
successful  work. 

This  church  furnished  a  chaplain  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
three  chaplains  to  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society, 
which  was  also  organized  in  1756;  four  Presi¬ 


dents  to  the  same  society,  and  many  treasurers, 
and  members ;  a  Provost  to  Columbia  Collie ;  a 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 
members  of  Missionary  Boards,  and  useful  men 
in  every  department  of  life.  It  has  contributed 
to  congregational,  missionary  and  benevolent 
work  $1,256,000. 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  have  been 
identified  with  the  Scotch  Church,  we  find  in 
the  early  period  the  names  of  Alexander  Robert¬ 
son,  Robert  Gosman,  Samuel  Loudon,  Hugh 
Walsh,  Isaac  L.  Platt,  Peter  De  Witt,  James  R. 
Smith  and  Henry  Beekman.  These  men  stood 
like  an  “Old  Guard”  around  the  first  three  pas¬ 
tors  in  Cedar  street. 

When  the  church  was  at  corner  of  Crosby  and 
Grand  streets,  it  had  in  it  William  Wallace, 
George  D.  Baldwin,  Samuel  Thomson,  James 
Auchincloss,  Robert  Jaffray,  and  John  S.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  While  the  church  was  at  Fourteenth 
street  it  numbered  such  widely  known  men 
as  John  Taylor  Johnston,  John  E.  Parsons, 
Samuel  Cochrane,  Robert,  Walter,  and  Peter 
Carter,  Henry  A.  Kerr,  William  C.  Hunter, 
Moncreiff  Mitchell,  A.  Robertson  Walsh,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Jackson,  Alexander  Miller  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Insly,  as  members  and  officers. 

The  memories  of  its  departed  saints,  stretch 
far  back  into  the  past.  The  names  of  these 
faithful  ones  we  embalm  in  our  hearts.  Thank¬ 
ing  God  for  all  the  past,  the  Church  enters  on 
this  one  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary  with 
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courage  and  with  hope.  Trusting  in  its  great 
Leader,  it  will  go  forward  with  full  confidence, 
into  the  opening  century. 

BEY.  JOHN  REID. 

The  Rev.  John  Reid  died  on  January  2d  at  his 
home  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  in  the  seventy- seventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  served  long  in  the  pastoral 
relation,  but  relinquished  it  as  age  drew  on, 
removing  to  Warsaw.  He  however,  continued 
to  serve  the  churches  in  Warsaw  and  its  vicinity 
as  called  upon,  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
departure  to  the  better  country.  Mr.  Reid 
was,  during  many  years,  a  frequent  writer  for 
the  press,  as  well  as  a  thorough  and  able 
preacher.  Among  his  publications  are  “Foot¬ 
prints  of  Sorrow,”  “Voicesof  the  Soul, ”  “Great 
Thoughts  of  the  Bible,”  etc.  His  active  pas¬ 
torates  were  in  Long  Island  and  for  many  years 
at  Youngstown,  Niagara  county.  His  last  charge 
was  at  Pike,  in  Wyoming  county.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Warsaw,  on  the  4th,  in  charge  of  Rev.  George 
D.  Miller,  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Congdon, 
Rev.  C.  H.  Dibble,  Rev.  Mr.  McKay,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Dodge.  Other  ministers  present  were 
Rev.  Messrs.  Crane  and  D.  J.  Dyke.  The  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  church  acted  as  honorary  bearers, 
the  active  bearers  being  W.  E.  Webster,  S.  J. 
Crawford,  W.  E.  Miller,  E.  T.  Montgomery,  W. 
H.  McConnell  and  William  Sutcliffe.  The  de¬ 
ceased  minister  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons. 
Dr.  Thomas  Reid  of  Rockland  county  and  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  now  in  the  Chinese  mission 
fifld.  The  interment  was  in  the  Warsaw  ceme¬ 
tery. 
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The  Imperial  Christ,  fiy  John  Patterson 
Coyle,  D.D.,  with  a  biograj^ical  introduc¬ 
tion  by  George  A.  Gates,  D.  D. ,  President  of 
Iowa  College.  $1.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  Eloston  and  New  York :  1896. 
With  steel  portrait. 

Dr.  ^Coyle’s  death  about  two  years  ago,  21st 
PebruMy,  1896,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three, 
can  hardly  be  regarded,  from  our  human  point 
of  view,  as  other  than  premature.  His  only  long 
pastorate  had  been  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  in 
the  Congregational  pulpit  previously  so  brill¬ 
iantly  filled  by  Washington  Gladden  and  Theo¬ 
dore  T.  Munger.  He  removed  thence  to  Denver, 
but,  as  it  proved,  only  to  die.  This  volume 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  hie  life,  and  fifteen  of 
hie  sermons.  He  had  a  good  parentage,  and  an 
excellent,  healthful  home.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  McCosh,  and  caught  his  philosophical 
spirit  He  passed  through  a  trying  period  of 
doubt,  but  came  out  triumphant  He  was  a 
thinker  and  a  scholar  to  an  unusual  degree;  of 
brilliant  intellect ;  but  also  a  most  conscientious 
and  painstaking  pastor.  The  working  people  of 
North  Adams  loved  him  with  singular  affection. 
His  less  than  four  months  at  Denver  had  sufflced 
to  endear  him  to  many  of  its  best  people,  and  to 
show  his  fibre  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume,  except  the  two 
last  on  “The  Deluge”  and  “The  Wine  Filters,” 
are  an  exposition  of  his  theology  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  are  well  described  in  the  title  of 
the  book.  Dr.  Coyle  had  a  consuming  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  Christ.  His  passion  was  to  under¬ 
stand  that  life,  and  to  expound  it  to  men.  No 
one  can  rise  from  reading  this  volume  without 
feeling  that  he  had  marvellous  insight.  He 
speaks  more  the  language  of  philosophy  than  of 
traditional  theology.  One  is  sometimes  startled 
at  first  by  the  boldness  of  the  words.  But  the 
thought  is  pellucid ;  the  stream  is  strong  and 
steady;  and  one  is  borne  on  it  with  unfailing 
delight.  He  was  suspected  and  accused  of 
heresy ;  but  he  is  too  near  to  Christ  in  life  to 
wander  far  from  him  in  doctrine.  He  does  not 
mince  words  through  fear  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood.  “For  myself,  I  am  a  stickler  for  the 
rational,”  page  25.  But  he  was  no  rationalist; 
only  the  advocate  of  an  intelligent  faith.  And 
he  sounds  a  note  that  needs  urgently  to  be  re¬ 
peated;  that  must  be;  or  the  church  will  lose 
its  hold  on  the  thinking,  sober-minded  men  of 
these  practical  days.  We  can  wish  most  heartily 
that  these  robust  sermons  may  have  a  wide  read¬ 
ing,  for  they  cannot  help  having  a  benign  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Gospel  op  the  Divine  Sacrifice  ;  A  Study 
IN  Evangelical  Belief,  With  Some  Con¬ 
clusions  Touching  Life.  By  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  New  York:  $1.25. 

These  chapters  are  sermons,  which  is  a  great 
deal  better  than. to  be  merely  scholastic  exposi¬ 
tions.  They  have  been  used  in  the  author’s 
preaching,  and  have  all  the  directness  and  fer¬ 
vor  of  the  pulpit.  They  contain  first  of  all  a 
simple  exposition  of  the  atonement  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  for  sin,  and  as  being  for  all  men.  Any 
difference  of  opinion  is  treated  with  the  utmost 
candor.  The  value  of  the  book  will  be  greater, 
perhaps,  for  devotional  reading  than  even  for 
study.  The  closing  chapters  are  fervent  appeals 
for  righteous  living  based  upon  the  love  of  God 
as  shown  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of 
the  world. 

In  the  Tiger  Jungle;  and  Other  Stories  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Work  Among  the  Telugus  of  India. 
By  Jacob  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  D.D.,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D. 
Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company.  $1.00. 

This  is  the  alluring  name  of  a  very  interesting 
book.  It  is  gracefully  dedicated  “To  Her,  who 
for  thirty-seven  years  has  shared  my  labors  and 


my  joys  and  who  shares  them  still,”  and  is  a 
collection  of  short  sketches,  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  various  times  during  that  long  period 
of  labor  in  India,  and  with  all  the  freshness  that 
comes  from  being  written  on  the  spot,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  earnest  worker.  It  gives  most 
vivid  pictures  of  the  dangers  and  difflculties  of 
pioneer  work,  but  Dr.  Chamberlain’s  indomita¬ 
ble  will  and  absolute  faith  enabled  him  to  sur¬ 
mount  all  obstacles.  The  first  chapter  gives  a 
remarkable  instance  of  direct  answer  to  prayer 
which  one  cannot  read  without  a  thrill.  He 
telle  the  two  sides  of  the  story,  how  sometimes 
in  approaching  a  new  community  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  with  kindness  and  even  enthusiasm,  the 
people  seeming  ready  and  eager  for  the  Gospel 
message,  and  again  how  they  were  greeted  with 
a  shower  of  stones,  but  nothing  daunted  they 
turned  fearlessly  to  the  missile-throwing  crowd, 
and  walking  directly  up  to  the  Brahmans  who 
had  instigated  the  attack,  said,  “Brothers,  if 
you  wish  to  stone  us,  you  may  stone  us  to  our 
faces.  We  have  come  back  to  you  so  that  you 
can  hit  us  every  time.  But  first  we  would  like 
to  know  why  it  is  that  you  stone  us,”  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  form  of  interrogation  to  tell  theii 
wonderful  story.  The  priests  were  shamed  into 
listening,  the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  hear 
what  was  going  on,  and  soon  they  had  an  eager 
audience  who  interrupted  to  say,  “It  was  only 
some  of  the  vagabonds  that  cast  stones  at  you ; 
we  will  now  see  that  you  have  fair  play.” 

Dr.  Chamberlain’s  medical  work  opened  the 
way,  as  it  always  does,  to  many  homes  and  com¬ 
munities.  One  marvels  at  the  physical  strength 
of  a  man,  who  could,  in  that  climate,  carry  on 
the  arduous  labors  of  two  professions,  treating 
frequently  over  a  hundred  patients  a  day,  per¬ 
forming  serious  operations,  and  preaching  so  ear¬ 
nestly  night  and  morning,  sometimes  called  sud¬ 
denly  to  a  desperate  patient  thirty  miles  away, 
posting  there  and  back  by  bullock  cart  or  on 
horseback.  It  is  a  wonderful  story  and  holds  the 
interest  of  the  reader  to  the  end.  These  simple 
stories  of  work  accomplished  are  the  beet  answer 
to  those  who  cavil  at  missions  and  missionaries. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  after  a  jour¬ 
ney  in  foreign  lands  than  to  sit  down  by  one’s 
own  fireside  and  look  over  pictures  of  the  places 
visited.  They  bring  back  so  vividly  all  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  trip,  and  even  if  one 
has  never  been  to  those  enchanted  lands  there  is 
a  fascination  in  the  pictures,  for  one  always 
hopes  to  go.  So  the  Record  of  The  Congrega- 
tionalisVs  Pilgrimage  to  England  and  Holland, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Dunning, 
the  editor  of  the  Congregational ist,  is  a  most 
attractive  volume  even  to  those  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  of  the  Pilgrimage,  and  who,  as 
they  read  and  look,  regret  more  and  more  that 
they  were  not  The  Itinerary  was  delightful  and 
the  party  was  everywhere  most  cordially  received, 
so  that  the  Pilgrims  met  many  charming  people 
and  what  is  best  of  all,  they  were  a  happy  party 
in  themselves.  The  Record  is  published  by  the 
Congregational  House  for  the  party  and  their 
friends,  and  gains  in  value  to  them  by  not  being 
offered  to  the  general  public. 

Some  very  valuable  monographs  are  published 
from  time  to  time  as  a  result  of  investigations 
pursued  to  secure  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  Two  such  doctoral  theses  are  before  us, 
each  of  considerable  worth.  One  is  The\Source 
of  Spenser's  Classical  Mythology,  by  Miss  Alice 
Elizabeth  Sawtelle,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  a  work  which 
will  be  indispensable  to  every  student^of  Spen¬ 
ser’s  poetry,  and  of  interest  to  every  careful 
reader.  The  work  is  a  discussion  under  alpha¬ 
betical  heads,  of  every  reference  to  classical 
mythology  made  by  the  poet.  Sufficient  cita¬ 
tions  and  explanations  are  made  to  illuminate 
the  most  obscure  reference.  The  range  of  Spen¬ 
ser’s  use  of  such  material  was  so  great,  that  the 


book  is  of  necessity  a  small  dictionary  of 
mythology.  It  will  stand  on  the  shelf  of  best 
helps  in  literary  study.  (Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company,  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago.  90 
cents. ) - The  other  doctoral  thesis  is  The  In¬ 

dividual  and  the  State,  an  Essay  on  Justice, 
by  Thomas  Wardlaw  Taylor,  Jr.,  M.A.  (Ph.D. 
Cornell).  This  little  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  a  very  valuable  historical  survey  of  the  rise 
of  society,  of  the  development’of  individuality, 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  idea  of  equality,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  in  apt  way,  the  possibilities  of  the  state. 
The  author  emphasizes  individual  personality  as 
the  origin  and  source  of  all  movements  of  the 
state.  The  state  is  nothing  apart  from  the  per¬ 
sonalities  which  compose  its  members.  “To 
know  the  end  of  the  state  would  be  to  know  the 
end  of  all  life.”  The  conception  of  “organism” 
is  not  high  enough  for  society.  We  must  have  a 
“social  metaphysic.”  This  is  high  and  bracing 
doctrine,  but  it  is  true  and  much  needed.  We 
do  not  agree  with  all  the  author’s  resume  of  his¬ 
tory  or  his  conclusions  in  detail,  but  the  book 
will  bear  close  examination.  (Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  and  London. ) 

Those  who  have  delighted  in  the  convenient 
and  pretty  little  volumes  of  the  Temple  Edition 
of  Shakespeare  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Classics  Series  which  is  following  it.  Oulli- 
ver's  Travels  has  just  appeared,  and  tempts  one 
to  reread  those  wonderful  and  fascinating  adven¬ 
tures  in  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag.  (The  Mac¬ 
millan  Publishing  Company.  50  cents. ) 

Words  by  the  Wayside,  by  George  Matheson, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Minister  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Bernards,  Eldinburgh,  is  a  devotional 
book  and  each  of  the  twenty-five  chapters  con¬ 
tains  a  practical  spiritual  truth  presented  in  a 
happy  manner.  The  points  are  well  selected  and 
suggestive,  and  the  brief  chapter  contrasting  the 
Christmas  of  the  wise  men  and  that  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  is  specially  interesting.  (New  York,  Bon- 
nell.  Silver  and  Company. ) 

Three  Boys  in  the  Wild  North  Land,  by 
Egerton  Ryerson  Young,  is  a  description  of  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Hudson  Bay  district  during  the 
summer  months.  Boys  will  enjoy  the  Indian 
stories  and  the  thrilling  expeditions  of  these 
three  lads  in  this  wild  region.  It  has  twenty 
full  page  illustrations  and  many  photographs. 
(Eaton  and  Mains.  $1.25.) 

The  Legend  of  Aulus  is  a  collection  of  ballade, 
sonnets  and  verses  by  Flora  Macdonald  Spencer. 
The  old  legend  from  the  Geeta  Romanorum  is 
prettily  told.  (William  Doxey,  San  Francisco. 
$1.25.) 

The  Laboratory  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chem¬ 
istry,  by  Rufus  P.  Williams  of  the  English  High 
School  of  Boston,  appears  in  its  ninth  edition, 
reedited  and  brought  down  to  date,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  interleaved  for  practical  laboratory 
work.  (Ginn  and  Company. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  February  Magazine  of  Art  opens  with  an 
account  by  F.  G.  Stephens  of  the  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish  Masters,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  Mr.  W.  Cuthbert  Quilter,  M.P.,  which 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  England  in  modern  mas¬ 
terpieces.  This  is  followed  by  articles  on 
Starkie  Gardner  and  his  Work,  on  The  River 
Ayr,  illustrated  by  S.  Reid,  on  Original  Lithog¬ 
raphy  and  its  Revival  on  the  Continent ;  one  on 
Franz  Stock,  and  an  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Bartram  Niles,  who  being  deprived  of  both  arms 
by  an  ascident  in  his  eighth  year  yet  developed 
such  a  strong  passion  for  drawing,  that  by  per¬ 
sistent  practice  and  perseverance  he  has  gradu¬ 
ally  educated  his  mouth  to  take  the  place  of  his 
hands.  Two  years  after  his  accident  be  obtained 
a  ‘first  class  excellent”  for  free  hand  drawing  in 
his  school  at  Bristol.  At  sixteen  he  exhibited 
and  sold  a  study  in  water  colors  at  the  Bristxil 
Fine  Art  Academy.  Eventually  he  won  a  Na¬ 
tional  Art  Scholai^ip,  which  enabled  him  to 
study  for  two  years,  and  to  win  prizes  and  med¬ 
als  in  the  National  competition.  After  a  visit 
and  some  stud^  in  Paris,  he  has  settled  down  to 
earn  his  livelihood  by  art  and  is  quite  sue- 
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ceaeful  in  decorative  work  and  is  also  an  exhibi¬ 
tor  at  the  Royal  Society.  It  is  always  inspiring 
to  hear  of  the  pluck  and  persistence  which  can 
triumph  over  such  terrible  disabilities. 

Captain  Mahan  will  have  an  article  on  Nelson 
in  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen  in  the  February 
Century,  which  will  be  illlustrated  with  maps 
and  drawings  by  Howard  Pyle,  and  in  the  St. 
Nicholas,  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor  will  begin 
a  new  serial.  Miss  Nina  Barrow,  the  story  of  a 
little  girl  who  always  had  her  own  way  and  what 
came  of  it. 

In  the  abundance  of  them  one  is  apt  to  forget 
how  charming  our  magazines  are,  and  how  much 
of  fresh  interest  they  bring  with  them  each 
month,  but  when  one  turns  over  the  pages  of 
the  bound  volumes  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
variety  of  subjects  touched  upon  and  the  attrac¬ 
tive  mannner  in  which  they  are  presented  by 
the  brilliant  authors  and  their  charming  illus¬ 
trators.  This  has  been  freshly  impressed  upon 
us  by  the  arrival  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
last  year’s  Scribners.  Although  they  arrived 
«tja  busy  hour  it  was  hard-  to  turn  away  from 
the  fascinating  pages,  even  to  the  prospectus  for 
the  coming  year,  which,  as  it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  decade  for  the  magazine,  the  publish¬ 
ers  are  designing  to  make  particularly  fine. 
They  promise  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on 
London  as  seen  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  which 
need  no  other  recommendation  than  the  name  of 
this  mpular  artist,  and  a  serial  by  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis,  “Soldiers  of  Fortune,’’  hie  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  long  story.  For  the  business  man 
there  will  be  a  series  of  articles  on  The  Conduct 
of  Great  Businesses  and  on  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Japan,  China  and  Formosa.  There 
are  to  be  suggestions  and  advice  for  travelers 
and  articles  on  the  Unquiet  Sex,  as  they  desig¬ 
nate  the  new  woman,  also  on  Undergraduate 
Life  in  American  Colleges.  A  new  story  by 
Howells,  and  several  by  Octave  Thanet  and  Mr. 
Cable,  with  no  end  of  charming  illustrations. 

A  devoted  home  missionary  in  telling  of  her 
labors  among  the  poor  whites  in  the  mountains 
of  Alabama  and  of  her  difSculty  in  interesting 
this  ignorant  and  degraded  neople,  said  that  the 
only  author  who  never  failed  to  hold  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  Dr.  Talmage,  so  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association  of 
Chicago  has  added  to  its  useful  library,  A  Royal 
Exile,  and  other  sermons,  by  S.  DeWitt  Talmage. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  announce  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  Professor  Charles  F.  Kent’s 
History  of  the  Hebrew  People;  a  new  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  American  History  Series,  The 
Middle  Period,  by  Professor  John  W.  Bur- 

gess;  and  the  unpublished  works  of  Edward 
libbon  in  three  volumes,  which  will  include 
seven  autobiographies,  correspondence,  etc., 
taken  from  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Sheffield.  These  are  all  promised  to  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  the  year. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  are 
preparing  for  publication  in  the  early  autumn, 
“The  Great  Poets  and  their  Theolwy, ’’  by 
Au^stus  H.  Strong,  D.D. ,  LL.  D. ,  Iresident 
of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  A  book 
which  will  embody  ue  study  and  thought  of 
years. 

The  little  book,  “God’s  Box,’’  by  Mabel 
Thurston,  published  by  the  Fleming  Kevell 
Company,  Chicago,  is  worth  not  only  reading, 
but  passing  on  to  one’s  neighbor.  The  price  is 
fifty  cents  per  half  dozen  and  five  cents  for  postage. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Od  the  Face  of  the 
Waters.  A  Tale  of  the  Mutiny:  Flora  Annie  Steele. 
$1.50  —  Od  Many  Seas.  The  Life  and  Exploits  of 
a  Yankee  Sailor;  Frederick  Benton  Williams.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  his  friend,  William  Stone  Booth.  $1.50. 

Chakles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  English  Novel. 
A  Study  in  the  Development  of  Personality;  Sidney 

Lanier.  $2  00. - Contemporary  Theology  and  The 

ism;  R.  M.  Wenley,  D.Phil.,  Glasgow.  $1.25. - A 

History  of  the  Hebrew  People  from  the  Divi.sion  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  in  580  B.C.; 

Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.  $1.25. - Scribner’s 

Magazine  for  1806.  Volumes  XIX.,  XX. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  Chicago: 
Martin  Luther;  Gustav  Fre'  tag.  Translated  by 

Henry  E.  O.  Heinemann.  $1.00. - Ancient  India, 

its  Language  and  Religions;  Prof.  H.  Olden  berg. 
50  cents. 

Bonnell.  Silver  and  Company:  An  American 
Transport  in  the  Crimean  War;  Captain  John  Cod- 
man. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons:  New  Series  Teachers’ 
Bible,  containing  The  Illustrated  Bible  Treasury 
and  Combined  Concordance.  $1.25  to  $9.00. 

Methodist  Book  Concern  (Eaton  and  Mains): 
The  First  Temptation;  Mary  Lee  Stark.  50  cents. 

- Methodist  Year  Bixtk;  A.  B.  Sanford,  D.D.  10 

cents. 

D.  Xppleton  and  Company:  The  Story  of  Ex¬ 


tinct  Civilizations;  Robert  E.  Anderson.  'The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Useful  Stories.  40  cents. 

'The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association: 
A  Royal  Exile  and  Other  Sermons;  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage.  15  cents. 

Turner,  Routledge  and  Company,  Liverpool: 
America  Revisited;  Samuel  Smith,  M.P. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  Phroso.  A  Ro¬ 
mance;  Anthony  Hope.  Profusely  illustrated  by 
Henry  B.  Wechsler.  $1.75. 


PBBIODICALS. 

For  January:  Confederate  Veteran;  King  College 
Magazine. 

For  February:  Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Month¬ 
ly;  Scientific  American;  Scribner’s;  Century;  St. 
Nicholas;  McClure;  Littell;  Literary  Digest;  Cur 
rent  Thoughts;  Bookman;  Looker-On;  Woman’s 
Home  Companion;  Kitchen  MMazine;  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad;  Homiletic  Review;  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  Monthly;  Gospel  in  All  Lands;  American 
Messenger;  Sailor’s  Magazine;  Pilgrim  Teacher; 
Augsbtirg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  Pall  Mall  Mag¬ 
azine;  Missionary  ReviewjAtlantic  Monthly;  Har¬ 
per's;  Pocket  Magazine;  What  to  Eat. 

BEPOBT8. 

Twenty  ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Northampton,  Mass.  Year  Book  of 
Grace  Church  Parish,  New  York. 


“THE  SCOT  IN  AMERICA.” 

This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  book  by  Peter  Ross,  LL.D.,  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  Scottish  history,  biography  and 
literature.  “The  Scot  in  America,’’  as  its 
name  suggests,  deals  entirely  with  the  history 
of  the  Scot  in  infiuencing  and  developing  the 
American  republic.  It  abounds  in  numerous 
examples  of  the  manifold  activities  of  a  race 
which  is  world-renowned  for  its  perseverance 
and  pluck.  It  fills  an  important  place  in  show¬ 
ing  the  debt  which  this  country  owes  to  the 
Scotch. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  writer 
to  give  a  review  of  this  book,  although  such  a 
work  would  be  pleasant  and  profitable.  But  the 
purpose  is  rather  to  correct  a  statement  which 
is  there  made  regarding  the  character  of  the 
church  established  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1644. 

On  page  145,  in  the  chapter  on  “Ministers 
and  Religious  Teachers,’’  the  following  state¬ 
ment  is  made:  “One  of  these  Irish  Scots,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  a  graduate  of  Glasgow 
University,  is  credited  with  being  the  founder 
of  Presbyterianism  in  America,  having  organ¬ 
ized  a  church  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  in  1684,  with 
the  aid  of  his  trusted  Scotch  elder,  Adam 
Spence.  A  claim  for  priority  is  also  made  for  a 
church  at  Hempstead,  which  was  founded  in 
1644  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denton,  a  Presbyterian 
preacher  from  England,  but  Denton  should 
rather  be  placed  under  the  general  head  of  Non¬ 
conformist,  and  we  judge  from  the  story  of  his 
ministry  at  Hempstead,  the  church  he  founded 
was  a  Congregational  rather  than  a  Presbyterian 
institution.  ’  ’ 

From  this  statement  we  understand  the  author 
to  establish  two  points,  both  of  which  deny  the 
claim  that  the  Hempstead  church  was  founded 
and  continued  as  a  Presbyterian  organization. 
The  first  point  is  this :  No  Nonconformist  could 
have  been  Presbyterian  in  hie  ecclesiastical  ideas ; 
the  second  is  as  follows :  The  church  at  Hemp¬ 
stead  was  Congregational  instead  of  Presbyterian. 

First  It  seems  strange  that  the  term  Non¬ 
conformist  should  be  so  general  that  it  cannot 
have  any  definite  ecclesiastical  feature  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  To  one  of  the  bishops,  perhaps,  all 
opposed  to  the  way  and  rule  of  the  establishment 
appeared  as  Nonconformists ;  but  that  fact  did 
not  obliterate  all  distinctions  between  the  Pil¬ 
grims  and  Puritans — the  Separatists  and  Pres¬ 
byterians.  The  following  quotation  from  Thomp¬ 
son’s  history  of  the  Presbyterians,  published  in 
the  American  Church  History  Series,  shows 
that  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Puritan 
movement  was  decidedly  Presbyterian : 

“It  was  in  Geneva,  in  the  days  of  Calvin’s  influence 
that  the  Presbyterian  polity  was  set  up;  but  it  was 
in  northern  Holland,  nnder  the  guidance  of  John  a 


Lasco,  that  it  was  developed  beyond  what  was 
needed  in  a  city  church  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  a 
nation.  It  became  the  church  government  of  the 
French  Huguenots,  of  the  Protestants  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  the  Palatinate,  of  the  Reformed  of  Hesse, 
Brandenburg,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  of 
the  national  churches  of  Holland  and  Scotland.  By 
the  earlier  Puritans  in  the  Church  of  England  it 
was  regarded  as  the  ideal  order  for  a  church.  Dr. 
Thomas  Cartwright  of  Cambridge  University  de¬ 
fended  it  as  such  in  1583  84,  and  in  1588  it  was  set  up 
in  secret  in  several  English  localities,  but  was  sup 
pressed  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  in  1591,”  (Page  3 ) 

In  Walker’s  history  of  the  Congregationalists, 
published  in  the  American  Church  History 
Series,  the  following  sentence  is  found:  “From 
the  time  of  his  (Cartwright’s)  expulsion  from 
Cambridge  down  to  the  Civil  War,  that  party 
largely  walked  in  hie  footsteps — the  Presbyterian 
Puritans,  always  a  majority  of  the  body,  did 
so  always.’’  And  again  he  says:  “The  national 
Church  of  England  seemed  to  Cartwright  too 
sacred  an  institution  for  men  to  separate  from 
without  peril  of  schism,  and  he  relied  on  the 
civil  government,  which  had  already  carried  it 
over  from  Catholicism  to  Anglicanism,  to  effect 
its  alteration,  as  a  whole,  once  again  into  Pres¬ 
byterian  Puritanism. ’’  (Pages  3,  4.) 

These  are  a  few  of  many  quotations  which 
might  be  given,  which  show  that  Puritanism 
was  largely  Presbyterian  and  that  it  continued 
so  to  the  time  of  the  great  exodus  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  from  1630  to  1640. 

Deductions  from  such  fasts  can  easily  allow 
us  to  include  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  the 
founder  of  the  Hempstead  church,  among  the 
Puritan  Presbyterians;  but  it  is  gratifying  that 
we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  such  plausible 
inferences.  We  know  that  Denton  graduated 
from  Cambridge  University,  the  great  Puritan 
seat  of  learning,  in  the  year  1623 ;  that  he  was 
settled  for  seven  years  as  minister  of  Coley 
Chapel,  Halifax,  which  he  left,  with  many  of 
his  followers,  in  1630,  and  came  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  the  Rev.  Oliver  Heywood’*’  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  Halifax,  speaks  of  him  as  “not  of  their 
principles  ( Congregationalists)  as  to  church  dis¬ 
cipline;’’  and  that  Briggs,  in  his  “American 
Presbyterianism,’’  and  Thompson,  in  his  “Pres¬ 
byterians,’’  both  speak  of  Denton  as  distinc¬ 
tively  Presbyterian, 

Briggs  says:  “At  Hempstead,  seven  Dutch 
miles  from  here,  (New  York,  now)  they  have 
some  Independents,  our  own  persuasion,  and 
Presbyterians.  They  have  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  named  Richard  Denton,  an  honest,  pious 
and  learned  man.’’  (Page  102.)  This  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Dutch  pastors^who  were  in  and 
around  the  present  New  York. 

Thompson  writes:  “From  1640  onward,  we 
find  a  certain  amount  of  migration  from  New 
England  into  the  Dutch  settlements  on  Long 
Island  and  the  mainland.  Mostly  this  was  Con¬ 
gregational  ist,  but  two  of  the  ministers  who 
made  this  transfer— Francis  Doughty  to  Long 
Island  in  1642,  and  thence  to  New  Amsterdam 
the  next  year,  and  Richard  Denton  at  Long 
Island  in  1643— were  distinctly  Presbyterian. 
They  both  had  trouble  with  their  Congregation- 
alist  neighbors  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  in  the  matter  of  baptizing  the 
children  of  those  who  were  not  communicants.’’ 
(Page  15. )  The  fact  that  Denton  moved  from 
three  places  in  New  England,  Watertown, 
Wethersfield  and  Stamford,  before  settling  in 
Hempstead,  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
opposition  from  the  Congregationalists,  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  quotation  just  made  from  Thomp¬ 
son’s  “Presbyterians.’’ 

Such  testimony  should  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  author  of  “Ihe  Scot  in  America,’’ 
perhaps  in  his  zeal  for  the  Scot,  has  been  led 

*See  Life  of  Oliver  Hey  wood.  Union  Seminary  Li¬ 
brary. 
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into  a  mistake  regarding  the  Presbyterian  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  founder  of  the 
Hempstead  church. 

Secondly.  The  second  point  which  our  author 
urges  is  that  Denton  established  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  in  Hempstead. 

In  briefly  considering  this  point,  we  give  two 
or  three  quotations  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  it  was  Presbyterian  in  its  beginning  and 
has  so  continued  to  be  till  the  present  time. 

The  Rev.  John  Thomas,  who  was  the  first 
Church  of  England  minister  in  Hempstead, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  home  society 
in  London,  in  1704:  “In  the  town  spot  of 
Hempstead  is  but  one  Presbyterian  meeting 
house,  the  only  one  in  the  parish.” 

The  Rev.  Robert  Jenney,  with  whom  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  present  Episcopal  Church  in  Hemp¬ 
stead  began,  in  1728,  wrote  as  follows:  “The 
Church’s  right  to  all  this,  (the  parsonage, 
glebe,  etc.,)  is  hotly  disputed,  and  I  am  often 
threatened  with  an  ejectment ;  first,  by  the  heirs 
of  one  Ogden,  from  whom  the  purchase  was 
made ;  secondly,  by  the  Presbyterians,  who 
plead,  from  the  purchase  having  been  made  by 
them  before  any  church  (meaning  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church)  was  settled  here,  and  from  their 
minister  having  been  long  in  possession  of  it, 
that  it  belongs  to  them.” 

The  Rev.  Sylvester  Woodbridge,  who  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Hempstead  church  in  the  early  part  of 
this  present  century,  left  the  following  testi¬ 
mony  upon  this  subject:  “I  have  never  seen  the 
least  evidence  that  the  church  ever  died  out  in 
Hempstead  from  its  beginning  in  1644  to  the 
present  Mr.  Denton  brought  hie  church  mem¬ 
bers  with  him  from  England,  and  they  never 
left  him,  either  at  Wethersfield,  or  Stamford. 
Their  children  settled  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  were  always  Presby¬ 
terians.  In  the  early  accounts  of  both  friends 
and  enemies  our  church  at  Hempstead  was  al¬ 
ways  called  Presbyterian.  There  were  a  number 
of  aged  people  in  the  place,  when  I  went  there 
in  1837,  whose  memory  went  back  to  a  period 
earlier  than  the  Revolutionary  War.  These  peo¬ 
ple  had  never  heard  of  any  organization  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  always  there.  ” 

The  ancestry  of  the  present  writer  runs  back 
to  Scotland,  where  Presbyterianism  was  received 
as  naturally  as  the  sunshine.  Walter  Kerr  was 
exiled  from  that  land  in  1685.  He  settled  in 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
first  elders  of  the  Tennent  Church.  His  descend¬ 
ants  have  witnessed  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterianism,  and  to  this  success  they 
have  contributed  their  share  of  work  and  prayer. 
Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  yields  to  any  person  in  his  admiration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  descendants  of  John  Knox ; 
but,  having  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  facts 
regarding  the  Hempstead  Church,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  her  claim  is  well  founded ;  that  Den- 
tmi  was  a  Presbyterian ;  that  the  church  has  al¬ 
ways  been  Preeb3derian,  and  that  the  author  of 
*‘The  Scot  in  America”  has  made  a  mistake  in 
casting  Denton  and  the  Hempstead  Church  out 
of  court. 


LaFATETTE  COUEOE  AND  THE  DAT  OF 
PBATEB  FOB  COX.I.EOE8. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed 
ere  at  Lafayette  by  a  service  on  Wednesday 
evening,  in  which  six  churches  united.  Rev. 
William  A.  Patton,  D.D.,  of  Wayne,  Pa.,  spoke 
on  “The  Open  Avowal  of  our  Faith,”  elo¬ 
quently  impressing  Paul’s  “not  being  ashamed 
of  the  Uospel  of  Christ.”  Rev.  George  F. 
Greene  of  Cranford,  N.  J.,  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  the  college  chapel  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
presented  a  glowing  invitation  to  all  to  confess 
Christ  as  their  Saviour.  A  number  of  the  local 
clergy  were  present  on  each  occasion.  Of  the 
three  hundiM  and  five  students  enrolled,  over 
two  hundred  are  church  members ;  one  hundred 
and  ten  are  connected  with  the  College  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  twelve  belong 
to  the  Volunteer  Mission  Band. 


DR.  PENTECOST  WILL  COME  TO  YONKERS. 

The  London  religious  papers  of  the  14th  came 
to  us  with  pretty  full  notices  of  the  action  of 
the  Presbytery  of  North  London,  two  days  be¬ 
fore,  against  the  release  of  Dr.  George  F.  Pente¬ 
cost  from  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  Marylebone 
Church  to  accept  the  call  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Yonkers.  It  has  been  made 
clear  to  Dr.  Pentecost  ere  this,  that  the  proposed 
change  involves  more  and  graver  interests  than 
he  at  first  took  into  account,  for  he  seems  to 
have  quite  committed  himself  to  it,  before  he 
had  “burned  the  bridges  behind  him.”  And 
this  his  London  brethren  refused  to  do  for 
him.  On  the  contrary,  they  made,  backed  by 
the  Marylebone  officials  and  people,  a  very  stren¬ 
uous  and  fiattering  and  for  the  time  being,  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  retain  him  as  their  pastor.  And 
most  who  entertain  a  high  theory  of  the  episco¬ 
pal  powers  of  Presbytery  will  say  that  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  there  determined  after  three  hours  of 
conference,  ought  not  to  have  been  reconsidered. 

But  it  has  been,  if  we  may  trust  the  cable  which 
came  from  Dr.  Pentecost  a  few  days  subsequent  to 
the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  and  which  Dr.  T.  Ral¬ 
ston  Smith,  who  occupies  the  Yonkers  pulpit, 
read  to  that  congregation  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
in  which  Dr.  Pentecost  said  that  he  “was  coming 
to  the  Yonkers  church  and  that  he  would  be 
here  in  time  to  be  installed  by  the  Westchester 
Presbytery,  which  will  meet  in  Yonkers  on  April 
18th.” 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  action  of 
Presbytery  will  be  read  with  interest: 

Members  of  the  Marylebone  congregation  mus¬ 
tered  in  great  force,  and  were  most  demonstra¬ 
tive  in  their  desire  to  retain  Dr.  Pentecost. 
The  letter  of  resignation  having  been  read  by 
the  clerk,  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  Mr.  Hayburn 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Cox  addressed  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  opposing  the  call  on  behalf  of  the  Maryle¬ 
bone  Church.  Dr.  Pentecost  waived  his  right 
to  speak  until  a  later  stage.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson 
said  the  removal  of  Dr.  Pentecost  from  London 
would  be  a  very  serious  loss  indeed.  Since  Mr. 
Spurgeon  passed  away  they  had  not  a  minister 
who  could  present  the  Gospel  with  more  fresh¬ 
ness  and  force.  He  moved  that  the  Presbytery 
regretted  Dr.  Pentecost’s  resignation  of  his  pas¬ 
torate,  and  trusted  that  after  the  expressions  on 
behalf  of  the  Marylebone  congregation  he  would 
reconsider  his  decision.  The  Moderator  (Rev. 
J.  B.  Meharry)  thought  the  motion  not  strong 
enough.  They  had  the  resignation  before  them, 
and  should  either  accept  it  or  decline  to  do  so. 

Principal  Dykes  said  all  they  could  do  was  to 
bring  moral  pressure  to  bear  upon  Dr.  Pente¬ 
cost.  Dr.  Thornton  seconded  Dr.  Gibson’s  mo-  j 
tion.  Sir  George  Bruce,  Mr.  Turnbull  and  Rev. 
R.  £.  Welsh  expressed  the  hope  that  Dr.  Pente¬ 
cost  would  see  his  way  to  remain  in  London. 
Dr.  Gibson’s  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Pentecost  said  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  not  being  on  terms  of  mutual  eligibility 
with  the  American  Church,  the  Yonker's  con¬ 
gregation  had  no  locus  standi  in  the  London 
Presbytery  to  prosecute  the  call,  hence  he  had 
been  driven  to  tender  his  resignation.  He  said 
he  had  a  desire  to  return  to  his  own  land,  and 
felt  he  was  morally  committed  to  accept  the  call. 
He  was  leaving  Marylebone  with  intense  regret. 
The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  remain  in  London  had  led  him  to 
cable  to  ascertain  whether  the  Yonkers  congrega¬ 
tion  would  release  him  from  his  conditional 
promise  of  acceptance,  but  they  held  him  bound 
to  them.  He  continued  to  speak  with  much 
feeling. 

Sir  George  Bruce  thought  the  Presbytery 
should  exercise  its  mandate.  Dr.  Thornton  said 
they  should  not  oppose  Dr.  Pentecost’s  accepting 
the  call,  and  following  what  he  had  intimated 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  duty.  J ust  here  Rev.  J. 
R  Gillies  moved  that  the  Presbytery  request  Dr. 


Pentecost  to  suspend  his  resignation,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  the  meantime  to  communicate  with 
the  American  friends.  He  spoke  with  much 
effect,  arguing  that  the  action  of  his  London 
charge  should  have  due  and  decisive  weight. 
Dr.  Mathews  seconded.  Dr.  Pentecost  said 
if  they  asked  him  for  his  judgment  he  should 
say  he  must  go. 

Mr.  Cecil  Robertson,  a  Marylebone  elder, 
moved  that  the  Presbytery  decline  to  accept  the 
resignation,  and  communicate  the  fact  to  the 
Y'onkerscongregation  and  Westchester  Presbytery. 
Dr.  McGaw  seconded.  Only  three  voted  for  Mr. 
Gillies’s  motion,  Mr.  Robertson’s  amendment 
retaining  Dr.  Pentecost  at  Marylebone  being 
carried  unanimously  amid  loud  applause. 

The  British  Weekly  of  January  14th  gives  this 
summary  of  Dr.  Pentecost’s  speech : 

Dr.  Pentecost  received  a  perfect  ovation  from 
the  members  of  his  congregation  among  the  au¬ 
dience,  practically  the  whole  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  present  He  spoke  at  first  in  slow,  measured 
tones,  and  was  deeply  affected.  At  the  outset 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  privately,  not  to  the  press  and  the  public. 
The  salient  parts  of  his  speech,  in  view  of  the 
subsequent  discussion,  were  those  which  describe 
his  relations  with  the  Yonkers  congregation, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  a  private  nature  in  these. 
He  said  he  had  come  to  Marylebone  reluctantly, 
and  he  would  go  away  with  more  profound  re¬ 
luctance.  He  knew,  when  he  entered  on  the  pas¬ 
torate,  that  he  had  prejudices  to  contend  with,  a 
feeling  in  particular  entertained  by  many  per¬ 
sons  that  the  churches  ought  to  be  manned  by 
pastors  who  were  born  Presbyterians,  and  trained 
in  Presbyterian  collies.  That  he  was  a  stranger 
and  a  foreigner,  he  did  not  think  weighed  very 
much.  He  had  early  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  only  an  ad,  interim  pastor.  Dr. 
Pentecost  admitted  the  impeachment  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Fraser,  that  he  was  not  a  Solomon : 
“I  am  not  a  scholar.  What  little  Hebrew  I  ever 
knew  I  have  at  least  had  the  wisdom  to  forget. 
My  Latin  would  not  pass  a  very  severe  examina¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  hold  on  to  the 
leaves  of  my  Greek  Testament.”  Referring  to 
the  opposition  which  he  had  had  to  encounter. 
Dr.  Pentecost  said  that  “two  or  three  gravel 
stones  are  not  many ;  but  when  you  walk  with 
them  in  your  shoes  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
your  feet  get  very  sore.”  He  had  always 
thought  of  going  home.  He  did  not  mean  to 
heaven,  but  to  heaven  by  way  of  America.  “If 
I  am  to  go  home,  I  ought  to  go  home  now,  or 
else  it  means  England  forever.  ’  ’  The  members 
of  the  Marylebone  congregation  eagerly  caught 
up  this  sentence  and  cheered  again  and  again. 
The  call  from  Yonkers,  proceeded  Dr.  Pentecost, 
was  entirely  unexpected.  When  he  was  first  ap¬ 
proached  he  cabled  that  his  action  was  subject 
to  the  Presbytery.  The  Marylebone  session  was 
informed  of  the  matter  and  promised  not  to  in¬ 
terpose  obstacles.  Then  Dr.  Penteocst  gave  the 
Yonkers  people  encouragement  to  go  on.  The 
movement  which  sprung  up  in  the  congregation 
and  in  the  Presbytery  to  retain  him  quite  took 
him  by  surprise.  He  had  always  felt  isolated 
and  largely  alone.  He  had  sent  to  the  Yonkers 
people  his  “moral  acceptance”  of  the  call,  and 
when  he  sought  to  withdraw  it,  they  cabled 
back,  “We  repeat  our  call  unanimously,  enthu¬ 
siastically,  and  keep  you  by  your  committal.” 
Dr.  Pentecost  felt  he  was  bound  by  this,  and 
asked  the  Presbytery  to  accept  his  resignation. 
“If  my  coming  amongst  you  had  been  as  my 
going  away  I  should  never  have  thought  of  going 
away.  I  have  turned  away  from  four  large  con¬ 
gregations.  I  never  turned  away  from  a  con«^- 

fation  with  so  much  pain  as  Marylebone.  I  lovs 
er  stones,  her  walls.  I  love  her  peojile.  I  have 
prayed  for  it.  I  have  wrought  for  it.  I  have 
planned  for  it.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  done 
more  for  it  than  I  have.  ’  ’  Dr.  Pentecost’s  con- 
cludingi^ntences  were  heard  in  a  profound  still¬ 
ness.  TTie  speaker  and  many  of  hie  hearers  were 
deeply  affectm. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ALBANY. 

By  Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  D.D. 

In  my  last  article  on  the  Presbyterian  Chur¬ 
ches  of  Albany,  I  gave  sketches,  somewhat  of  a 
historical  character,  of  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Churches  in  the  capital  city.  The  Fourth 
Church  was  organized  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  1829.  Its  original  membership  was 
fifty-five.  Nearly  all  of  them  came  from  the 
Second  Church,  ofjjwhich,  therefore,  the  Fourth 
is  really  daughter. 

The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk, 
D.D.,  long  since  gone  to  his  “abundant  en¬ 
trance.”  He  afterwards  became  the  distin¬ 
guished  Dr.  Kirk  of  Boston.  The  late  Mr. 
John  B.  Gough  and  the  still  living*  and  power¬ 
ful  evangelist,  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  were  his  “sons 
in  the  Gospel.”  If  Dr.  Kirk  had  done  no  more 
than  given  to  the  world  two  such  spiritual  chil¬ 
dren  he  had  surely  gained  the  plaudit  of  the 
Apostle:  “A  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.  ” 

Dr.  Kirk’s  style  was  known  as  the  “Evan¬ 
gelical.”  He  will  never  be  forgotten  in  Albany 
or  other  fields  of  labor  so  long  as  sacred  elo¬ 
quence  along  the  lines  of  “the  old,  old  story” 
shall  continue  to  command  the  admiration  of 
the  visible  church.  Dr.  Kirk  during  his  eight 
year’s  pastorate  in  the  Fourth  Church  of  Albany 
discovered  himself  to  be  a  man  and  a  brother, 
indeed. 

His  disposition  was  most  lovely  and  amiable, 
while  his  devotion  to  Christ  and  His  Mediatorial 
Kingdom  were  of  the  most  superlative  nature. 
Dr.  Kirk’s  career  in  this  charge,  and  his  whole 
ministry  is  most  beautifully  set  forth  in  the 
able  biography  of  him  prepared  in  a  large  vol¬ 
ume,  by  his  warm  personal  and  intimate  friend, 
the  Rev.  D.  O.  Mears,  D.D.,  who  is  the  present 
pastor  of  this,  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fiourishing  churches  at  the  State  capital.  When 
the  Fourth  Church  was  organized,  it  worshipped 
in  a  room  on  Lumber  street,  then  in  the  chapel 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  kindly  offered 
until  the  Fourth  Church  was  able  to  enter  its 
own  building,  erected  in  1830.  The  church 
grew  rapidly  from  the  first,  and  by  1833,  four 
years  after  organization,  it  had  600  souls  under 
its  care. 

The  personnel  of  its  membership  has  always 
been  high,  men  and  women  representing  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  making  money  all  the  time, 
and  generously  sharing  it  with  the  Lord.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  congregation  composed  of 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  “work  and  give” 
should  come  as  conspicuously  to  the  front  as  has 
this  noble  enterprise.  Of  its  nine  pastors.  Dr. 
Henry  Darling,  who  died  in  1891  as  President 
of  Hamilton  College,  probably  made  as  deep  an 
impression  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
church  as  any.  He  was  installed  in  1864,  and 
remained  seventeen  years.  Any  one  who  knew 
Dr.  Darling,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  have 
this  honor,  can  easily  understand  the  secret  of 
his  influence.  He  was  a  dignifled  and  typical 
minister,  a  gentleman,  as  we  sometimes  express 
it,  “of  the  old  school.”  And  yet,  withal,  he 
was  most  genial  and  approachable,  a  man  whom 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet,  especially  under  his 
own  roof. 

Dr.  Darling  was  a  minister  strong  equally  in 
pulpit  and  parish.  He  was  a  preacher  of  high 
order,  and  a  pastor  beloved.  He  was  also  true 
to  his  duties  ecclesiastical.  His  talent  in  this 
direction  was  rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the 
Moderator’s  chair  in  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1865,  the  present  stately  ediflce  of  the  Fourth 
Church  was  erected.  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond, 
now  President  of  Union  College,  was  the  able 
successor  of  Dr.  Darling. 

About  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Mears  was  called  from 
the  pastorate  of  Calvary  Church,  Cleveland,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Raymond.  Hie  coming  was  heartily 
welcomed.  His  work  has  already  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  selection.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mears 


are  exceedingly  devoted  to  their  parish  work, 
and  every  member  of  the  church  is  sure  of  a 
warm  reception  at  the  home  of  this  worthy 
couple.  Nor  is  the  visiting  brother  disposed  to 
ring  the  door  beM  of  the  manse  with  any  timid¬ 
ity.  A  happy  ministry  in  this  historic  church 
is  doubtless  before  the  present  minister. 

Dr.  Mears’s  long  ministry  of  sixteen  years  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  prior  to  his  settlement  in 
Cleveland,  is  no  small  guarantee  of  his  ability 
and  worth. 

I  now  have  pleasure  in  inviting  attention  to 
the  State-street  (or  Fifth)  Church  in  Albany. 
It  was  the  outcome  of  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Second  Church,  November  5th,  1859.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  meeting  was,  that  a  little  later,  the 
First,  Second  and  Clinton  Square  Churches 
appointed  each  three  members,  constituting  a 
committee  of  nine,  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
founding  still  another  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  report  of  this  committee  showed  that  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Wards  of  the  city  contained 
nearly  19,000  souls  with  seating  accommodations 
for  less  than  2,  (XX)  persons. 

The  erection  of  an  ediflce  to  seat,  at  least, 
1,(X)0  persons,  along  with  suitable  Sunday-school 
and  other  rooms,  was  recommended.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifteen  was  appointed.  This  committee 
carried  out  the  recommendation.  The  present 
handsome  church  was  the  result.  The  first  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  State-street  Church  was  held  in  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  on  State  street,  now 
the  Albany  Law  School.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague  of 
the  Second  Church,  preached  the  sermon.  His 
text  was, .“Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.  ” 
Services  were  continued  on  Sabbath  evenings 
until  the  Sunday-school-room  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  ready. 

In  March,  1861,  the  church  organization  was 
formally  effected  with  forty-two  members,  a  few 
from  the  First  and  Third.  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Duryea  administered  the  first  communion.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  in  July.  1861.  Dr.  Halley 
of  the  Third  Church  made  the  address  on  the 
occasion.  Rev.  A.  S.  Twombley  was  installed 
June,  1862.  Rev.  George  C.  Heckman,  D.D., 
was  settled  in  November,  1867.  The  former  was 
pastor  five  years ;  the  latter,  three.  During  the 
ministry  of  both,  the  church  grew  strong  in 
numbers  and  influence.  Its  Sunday-school  also 
became  a  meritorious  one.  In  June,  1871,  the 
Rev.  John  James,  D.D.,  took  charge.  He  pre¬ 
sided  over  its  spiritualities  for  six  flourishing 
years.  Dr.  James  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth 
and  breeding.  His  character  was  positive  and 
his  influence  decided  and  potential  in  many 
ways.  He  was  an  able  preacher  of  the  Word, 
and  did  valiant  service  for  the  King.  Dr.  John 
McC.  Holmes,  the  present  pastor,  was  installed  in 
June,  1877.  This  year  he  will  round  out  his 
twenty  years,  twenty  years  of  noble,  faithful 
service  for  Christ  in  this,  the  largest  and  leading 
church  in  Albany. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Dr.  Holmes 
knows  how  grand  a  man  he  is.  As  a  preacher, 
he  has  few  equals.  I  heard  him  in  his  own 
church  a  few  weeks  ago.  No  danger  of  drowsi¬ 
ness  under  Dr.  Holmes.  And  then,  one  feels 
he  is  in  earnest,  that  he  means  it  all.  Dr. 
Holmes  has  never  been  stronger  than  he  is  to 
day,  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  his  people.  May  his  bow  abide 
in  strength  for  many  years  to  come.  The  history 
of  the  State-street  Church  is  an  open  volume. 
From  the  very  beginning,  it  has  been  a  fruitful 
vine.  It  has  never  lacked  in  all  the  necessary 
resources,  prosperity  of  every  kind  has  followed 
it.  In  every  respect  it  represents  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  proper  form  in  Albany.  Its  location ;  its 
magnificently  handsome  edifice ;  (Ido  not  use 
adjectives  carelessly  in  this  statement)  its 
grand  membership  of  about  900 ;  its  Sunday- 
school  of  almost  a  thousand ;  its  complete  or¬ 
ganization;  its  officials;  its  active  women  and 
young  people ;  its  large  gifts  to  the  Boards  and 


various  benevolences ;  all  these,  as  a  whole,  con¬ 
stitute  the  State  street  parish  an  ever-widen¬ 
ing  influence  and  power.  It  is  impossible  to  es¬ 
timate  the  future  of  such  a  congregation  as 
this.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ever  continue 
the  unbroken  harmony  which  through  nearly 
forty  years  of  time  has  characterized  this  poople. 

In  closing  this  cursory  sketch  of  our  leading 
Albany  churches,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
say  that  I  have  appreciated  much  the  personal 
contact  I  have  had  with  the  various  pastors  and 
officers  of  the  Albany  churches.  Our  church  is 
in  good  and  able  hands  at  the  State  capital. 
A  brilliant  past  has  been,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  the  record  of  pastors  and  people  in  all. 
May  the  future  to  be  realized  as  the  years  pass, 
be  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  present  conditions 
as  the  present  strength  and  usefulness  of  the 
various  parishes  surpass  their  humble  and  modest 
beginnings.  Surely  we  can  say  as  we  behold 
the  stately  steppings  of  the  Most  High  in  the 
large  development  of  these  churches,  “What 
hath  God  wrought.”  Alexander  Allison. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Jan.  88, 1807 


THE  ARBITRATION  TREATY. 

It  greatly  puzzled  the  Roman  Governor  when 
the  Saviour  replied  to  his  questionings  that  His 
mission  was  to  found  a  kingdom  of  “Truth.” 
Force  was  something  that  Pilate  knew  about, 
but  a  kingdom  founded  upon  “truth”  must  have 
appeared  to  him  to  have  no  substantial  founda¬ 
tion.  With  the  apostle  Paul  the  “truth”  was 
the  power  of  God  and  so  invincible. 

In  our  day  we  see  wonderful  things  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  energy  of  the  truth  brought 
to  earth  so  many  centuries  since.  With  wicked¬ 
ness  still  rampant,  we  can  nevertheless  see  the 
principles  of  Christianity  slowly  but  surely  ob¬ 
taining  control  over  the  most  intelligent  and  cul¬ 
tured  races  of  men.  Many  scandalous  practices 
of  nations  have  been  abolished,  one  after  another, 
and  now  the  scourge  of  reckless  warfare  seems 
destined  to  be,  if  not  entirely  banished,  at  least 
greatly  diminished  through  the  increasing  desire 
of  nations  to  arbitrate  their  strifes  and  differ¬ 
ences.  Let  this  position  be  once  assumed  and 
acted  upon  throughout  Christendom,  and  it 
would  be  a  powerful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by 
its  fruits.  The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  arbi¬ 
trating  national  differences  would  be  the  most 
powerful  argument  in  favor  of  Christianity.  It 
would  be  a  great  light  to  the  people  that  walk  in 
darkness,  and  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  land  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 

Perhaps  our  people  were  never  so  roused  as 
now  upon  any  question  of  national  policy.  In 
considering  the  proposed  Treaty  of  Arbitration 
with  Great  Britain  our  Senate  will,  of  course, 
proceed  with  dignified  caution,  but  it  is  idle  to 
charge  that  body  with  being  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  land. 

Within  a  few  days  one  of  our  leading  senators 
remarked,  in  writing  to  a  constituent  in  the 
East,  “I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  submitting  to 
arbitration  every  question  that  can  possibly  be 
properly  decided  in  that  way.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  arbi¬ 
tration  embodied  in  the  Treaty  now  before  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  general  feeling  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  concerted  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Treaty.”  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
people  of  this  land  are  terribly  in  earnest  in 
desiring  action  upon  the  Treaty  with  all  the 
promptness  that  is  possible,  and  unless  some 
radical  defect  can  be  pointed  out,  that  has  es¬ 
caped  the  observation  of  the  men  of  education 
and  experience  who  have  studied  it,  giving  it 
their  approval  without  reservation,  the  country 
looks  to  see  a  hearty  endorsement  by  the  Senate. 
That  endorsement  appears  likely  to  be  given.  In 
this  connection  the  Latin  proverb  seems  perti¬ 
nent,  “Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  ”  X. 
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The  Christian  Advocate’s  editor.  Dr.  Buckley, 
was  a  guest  at  the  twelfth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Holland  Society  of  New  York,  which  came  off 
at  the  Waldorf  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
14.  He  thus  writes  of  the  grand  affair : 

More  than  three  hundred  persons  were  present. 
The  menu  was  printed  in  the  Dutch  laneuage. 
Judge  Truax  of  the  Supreme  Court,  presided. 
Among  the  guests  were  many  distinguished 
men.  Ihe  toasts  were.  “The  Old  Historic 
Dutch  Broom  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp, ’’  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  who  is 
of  direct  Dutch  descent;  “Dutch  Traitsor  Char¬ 
acteristics,’’  treated  by  Judge  Barrett,  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  “The  Unconscious  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Dutch,’’  by  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 
Controller  Fitch  of  New  York,  spoke  for  this 
city,  Herman  Oelrichs  for  “The  Land  We  Live 
In,’’  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Elliott  Oriffis  had 
for  his  theme,  “Our  Dutch  Friends  During  the 
Revolution.’’  He  said  that  the  first  foreign 
salute  ever  fired  in  honor  of  the  American  flag 
was  fired  by  the  Dutch  at  Saint  Eustatius,  and 
that  proof  of  their  friendship  was  found  in  their 
prompt  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Unit^  States  and  their  loan  of  fourteen  million 
dollars  in  hard  cash. 

The  one  event  of  the  evening,  which  none 
present  will  ever  forget,  was  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Cuvier.  He  had  just  celebrated  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday.  The  sharpness  of  his  distinc¬ 
tions,  the  vividness  of  his  similes,  the  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  at  times  the  pathos,  of  his  manner, 
and  his  tremendous  physical  energy  made  his 
speech  a  series  of  shocks  which  evoked  cheer 
after  cheer.  He  used  the  broom  as  a  type,  and 
among  the  many  epigrammatic  expressions  he 
uttered  was  this,  that  the  Dutch  were  always 
in  favor  of  clean  governments,  and  would  “never 
have  supported  the  diabolical  apparatus  known 
as  ‘the  machine,’  because  it  grinds  grist  for 
the  bosses.’’  Toward  the  close  of  his  speech 
he  lifted  his  glass  of  water  high  in  the  air,  from 
the  table  well  covered  with  wine  glasses,  and 
said,  “My  drink  is  the  pure  element,  my  hours 
are  early,  my  deaf  ears  are  no  longer  a  thorough¬ 
fare  for  eloquence,  however  fascinating;  I  must 
ask,  therefore,  to  be  excused.’’ 

The  roar  of  applause  that  came  up  from  the 
throats  of  the  assembly  was  almost  deafening, 
when,  realizing  that  the  fine  old  man  could  not 
hear  it,  they  sprang  from  their  seats,  dragged 
their  handkerchiefs  from  their  pockets  and 
waved  them  in  the  air,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
ovation  of  which  the  speech  as  the  efflorescence 
of  a  lifetime  of  good  deeds,  noble  sentiments, 
and  pure  feelings  was  worthy,  with  his  eyes 
suffused  with  tears  and  a  smile  of  unalloyed 
happiness  and  hopefulness  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance,  the  doctor  retired.  He  never  omits  to 
make  hie  Christian  faith  and  principles  known. 

The  Dutch  have  a  high  ascendancy  in  New 
York  and  vicinity,  and  no  one  can  become  a 
member  of  this  society  who  cannot  trace  his  an 
cestry  back  to  the  early  Dutch  colonists.  The 
club  contains  a  greater  number  of  distinguished 
men  in  every  walk  than  can  easily  be  paralleled 
by  any  other  club  based  upon  nationality  and 
genealogy. 

■  -  ♦ - 

The  Churchman  says  relative  to  “The  Widen¬ 
ing  Chasm’’ : 

If  there  is  a  “widening  chasm’’  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  widening  is  being  done 
principally  by  the  feelings  of  the  poor.  ^  far 
as  mere  worldly  goods  go,  there  have  been  times 
in  history  when  mankind  might  have  been 
sharply  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  had 
much  and  those  who  had  nothing.  Then  there 
was  a  genuine  chasm,  wide  and  deep  and  yawn¬ 
ing.  But  at  the  present  time  the  gulf  between 
the  very  rich  on  the  one  side  and  the  very  poor 
on  the  other  is  bridged  over  by  the  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  who  are  aeither  opulent  nor  pov¬ 
erty-stricken.  The  very  rich  do  not  live  so  much 
more  sumptuously  now  than  they  did  in  former 
times.  One  can  read  in  the  annals  of  almost 
any  period  the  accounts  of  great  social  functions 
that  were  about  as  elaborate  and  expensive  as 
any  given  now.  But  there  are  more  people  now 
who  nave  the  means  to  give  splendid  entertain¬ 
ments  than  ever  before,  and  people  of  moderate 
means,  and  even  the  poor  themselves,  have  more 
creature  comforts  than  they  ever  had.  The  style 
of  living  among  the  poor  is  more  elaborate  now 
than  formerly.  If  there  is  a  chasm  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  it  is  not  the  rich  who  are 
widening  it.  By  degrees — slow,  perhaps,  but 
distinctly  perceptible — the  rich  are  drawing 
nearer  to  the  poor  in  deeds  of  kindness  and  good 
willi  Are  the  poor  drawing  back  and  wrapping 


themselves  about  with  a  cloak  of  false  pride  and 
envy?  We  do  not  believe  they  are,  to  any  great 
extent.  But  if  they  are,  do  not  they  need  a  lit¬ 
tle  preaching? 

- ♦  ■  — 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  its  own  view-point 
touching  what  is  and  what  is  not  reprehensible 
expenditure.  It  intimates  that  the  poor  are 
quite  as  habitual  offenders  against  “the  happy 
mean’’  between  extravagance,  and  that  modera¬ 
tion  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  all  reasonable 
people,  as  are  the  wealthy  among  us.  Every¬ 
thing  is,  or  should  be,  relative,  and  what  may 
well  be  afforded  by  one  man  is  by  no  means  the 
rule  for  his  neighbor.  And  let  our  fellow  citizens 
of  either  class  and  all  conditions  be  slow  to  cen¬ 
sure.  Rather  let  them  cherish  the  good  angel  of 
charity.  Thus  doing  we  shall  get  on  better  and 
better  tt^ether,  both  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor,  and  the  greater  multitude  who  come  be¬ 
tween,  who  have  been  given,  according  to  the 
prayer  of  the  wise  man,  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.  Our  contemporary  says : 

At  intervals  some  clergyman  or  other  platform 
speaker  inveighs  against  the  extravagance  of  the 
rich,  and  to-day  the  announcement  of  a  showy 
ball  at  the  house  of  some  wealthy  family  is  made 
the  text  for  the  usual  tirade.  So  long  as  the 
r'ch  spend  their  own  money  and  spend  it  among 
the  tradesmen  of  this  country,  we  think  they 
deserve  thanks  for  putting  money  into  circula¬ 
tion  rather  than  unfavorable  criticism.  If  the 
speakers  would  at  times  talk  about  the  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  the  poor,  with  their  showy  weddings 
and  funerals,  they  might  be  serving  some  pur¬ 
pose,  as  every  instance  of  extravt^ance  on  the 
part  of  a  poor  family  means  runni^  into  debt 
or  drawing  upon  scanty  savings.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  time  for  economy,  but  not  for  mistaken 
economy.  Were  it  not  for  the  fashionable  ex¬ 
penditures  of  rich  people  thousands  of  our  trades¬ 
men  and  operatives  would  be  suffering.  Let  our 
clergymen  strike  nearer  home  when  they  would 
berate  rich  people  of  other  parishes  for  giving 
work  to  deserving  classes. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  refers  us  back  to 
Evolution  according  to  Darwin  : 

What  is  Evolution?  The  word  is  used  just 
now  as  synonymous  with  development  and 
nowth.  That  is  not,  however,  Darwinian  Evo¬ 
lution.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  acknowledging 
the  “Infinite  and  Eternal  Ener^,  out  of  which 
all  things  proceed, ’’  surrenders  Darwinian  Evo¬ 
lution,  although  he  does  not  perceive  it.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis  of  Evo¬ 
lution  have  fallen  back  upon  development, 
affected  by  environment.  That  is  just  where  we 
all  were  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  a  Theistic  evolution,  a  Christian  evolution. 
But  when  it  is  examined  it  is  found  to  be  sim- 
^y  development  under  Divine  agency  and  a 
Divinely  arranged  environment.  That  intro¬ 
duces  an  Omnipotent,  all  knowing  maker,  crea¬ 
tor  and  ruler,  and  is  in  full  antagonism  to  Dar¬ 
winian  evolution,  or  any  evolution  the  potency 
of  which  is  found  in  matter  itself. 


to  attend  in  the  afternoon.  The  children,  too, 
would  be  k^t  from  running  about  on  Sabbath 
afternoon.  Then  the  night  services  could  be  de¬ 
voted  to  regular  evangelistic  services,  either  at 
the  church,  or  by  a  union  of  several  churches, 
or  by  having  a  mission  hall  in  the  midst  of'a 
non-church  going  population.  In  this  way  an 
earnest  body  of  men  and  women,  with  the  min¬ 
ister  or  ministers,  with  good  singing  and  earnest 
simple  Gospel  preaching,  might  do  something  to 
make  the  second  service  far  more  effective  and 
beautiful  than  it  new  is.  There  are  many 
thoughtful  men  who  believe  that  some  such 
change  as  this  would  be  a  decided  gain.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  such  valuable  property,  as 
many  of  our  churches  are,  and  that  such  a  host 
of  earnest  Christians  as  we  have  in  many  con¬ 
gregations,  should  not  be  doing  more  than  we 
now  see  done  to  gather  in  the  unsaved 


The  Christian  Observer  takes  up  the  problem 
of  the  second  service— which,  it  would  appear, 
is  poorly  attended  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
It  discusses  the  matter  quite  at  length.  We 
clip  a  couple  of  its  paragraphs : 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  second  service  is 
largely  neglected  by  church  members,  and  at 
the  same  time  does  not  attract  very  many  who 
are  not  church  members,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  many  churches,  where  the  membership  is 
four  or  five  hundred,  there  will  be  a  fine  con- 
negation  in  the  morning,  but  at  night  o^  a 
handful,  when  there  should  be  hundreds.  This 
is  the  case  when  the  service  is  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  is  often  no  better  when  the  service  is  held 
at  night.  Many  a  devoted  minister  is  sore  at 
heart  because  of  the  situation  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  and  from  which  he  can  discover  no  de 
liverance.  It  would  seem  also  to  be  true  that 
matters  are  getting  worse,  rather  than  better,  in 
this  respect.  .  .  . 

Others  suggest  that  some  change  be  madew 
They  propose  to  have  the  main  service  for  wor¬ 
ship  and  preaching  in  the  morning,  and  have 
the  Sabbath-school  and  Bible  class  meet  in  the 
afternoon  for  Scriptural  instruction.  This 
would  enable  parents  to  bring  out  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  morning  service,  and  get  them  into 
the  habit  of  attending  church ;  and  it  would 
give  an  opportunity  for  many  who  are  not  able 
to  get  out  to  Bible  classes  in  the  early  morning. 


The  Friend,  for  more  than  half  a  century  our 
esteemed  religious  contemporary  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  is  hopeful  of  the  future  of  that  beautiful 
mid-ocean  group,  despite  all  untoward  influ¬ 
ences.  It  looks  for  a  rapid  increase  of  the  white 
population  of  the  islands : 

Such  increase  will  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  increase  of  shipping  calling  at  Honolulu. 
The  probable  event  of  Annexation  should  stimu¬ 
late  a  large  white  immigration.  The  opening  of 
an  Isthiman  Canal  would  promote  it  Any  pros¬ 
perous  and  desirable  management  of  such  a  state 
as  Hawaii  should  become,  as  this  great  meeting 
point  of  the  lines  of  Pacific  commerce  will  de¬ 
mand  a  capable  and  intelligent  white  popula¬ 
tion  to  conduct  it  We  may  undoubtedly  reckon 
on  an  ingathering  of  a  strong  impulation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  whites  in  Hawaii  during  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  anxious  question  arises,  how  far  will  this 
new  immigration  find  its  moral  and  spiritual 
afiBnities  crystallizing  around  the  sturdy  nucleus 
of  Christian  life  now  existing  here,  or  how  much 
will  it  tend  to  succumb  to  degrading  influences, 
and  renounce  that  religion  and  virtue  it  had 
learned  in  the  home  land.  The  result  is  certain 
to  be  determined  mainly  by  the  amount  of  heal¬ 
thy  vigor  and  vitality  which  the  new  comers 
shall  find  in  the  Christian  life  of  the  churches 
already  flourishing  in  the  Islands.  They  will 
find  much  of  evil  here,  and  will  bring  much  of 
evil  with  them — much  of  unbelief,  godlessness, 
immorality.  But  the  living  loyalty  of  Christ’s 
people  to  their  Master  is  a  mighty  leaven.  If 
active,  it  is  fully  capable  of  pervading  and 
transforming  very  large  masses  of  new  additions 
to  the  existing  population. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  great  function  of 
so  leavening  the  coming  immigration  is 
pointed  to  our  Christian  churches  in  these  Is¬ 
lands,  and  that  it  has  been  largely,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  work  of  spiritually  shaping  the 
new  population  that  these  churches  have  been 
planted  and  nourished  here  into  so  prosperous  a 
growth.  The  grand  task  is  probably  near  at 
hand.  The  glorious  opportunity  is  before  our 
churches  of  creating  ani  shaping  what  shall  be 
a  truly  Christian  State,  in  which  God  is  hon¬ 
ored,  his  laws  observed,  and  righteousness  and 
purity  shall  prevail.  To  fulfill  rightly  this  noble 
mission  it  is  needful  that  all  Christian  souls 
should  live  near  to  God,  and  gird  themselves 
up  to  spiritual  activity  as  good  soldiers  of 
Christ. 

The  Congregational  Record  of  Concord,  N.  H. , 
has  this  to  say  of  “Dr.  Tucker  and  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  Alumni’’ : 

President  Tucker  is  making  a  tour  among  the 
Dartmouth  alumni.  His  welcome  will  be  suck 
that  his  tour  will  not  be  unlike  a  royal  progress. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  will  come  home,  bearing 
gifts  for  the  college,  besides  having  sown  the 
seed  that  will  produce  in  that  direction  for  years 
to  come,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  immrtance, 
having  done  much  to  deepen  the  already  strong 
loyalty  of  the  alumni  to  the  college. 

This  is  part  of  what  he  said  to  the  Boston 
alumni  at  their  recent  annual  bani^uet  and  re¬ 
union,  and  anybody  can  understand  it : 

“I  don’t  intend  to  beg,  but  what  we  want 
from  you  is  an  alumni  hall.  At  least  $50,000  is 
needed.  Until  we  get  it  I  will  not  let  you 
alone.  (Applause. )  We  want  the  departments 
strengthens ;  more  of  them  founded.  ( Ap¬ 
plause.  )  It  is  not  my  ambition  to  see  Dart¬ 
mouth  a  university.  It  is  my  ambition,  how¬ 
ever,  to  see  Dartmouth  fill  out  to  bursting,  a 
collie  so  complete,  full,  rich  in  its  power  that 
it  will  be  enabled  to  produce  graduate  that  may 
not  only  compete  with  other  men,  but  may  gs 
their  own  strong,  inde^ndent  way  to  the  honor 
of  the  country  everywhere,  and  to  the  good  of 
the  world.  ’  ’ 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 


The  Three  Great  Apostles. 


SUNDAY.  FEBRUARY  18,  1897. 

PETER’S  GUIDING  POWER  AND  INFLU¬ 
ENCE. 

Acte  V. 

The  International  Lesson  for  last  week  covers 
he  first  part  of  this  lesson  and  to  that  students 
are  referred.  The  important  thing  to  notice 
here  is  the  evidence  of  St.  Peter’s  authority  in 
the  Jerusalem  Church.  From  the  beginning  he 
had  been  taking  the  lead.  At  first  perhaps  his 
prominence  was  only  the  natural  prominence  of 
a  man  by  nature  prompt  to  take  the  initiative, 
such  as  we  have  seen  Peter  to  be.  But  as  the 
lessons  have  gone  on,  we  have  seen  Peter  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  sure  of  himself,  more  and 
more  firm  in  his  exercise  of  power,  as  he  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  activity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  not  in  hie  own  heart  only, 
but  in  the  Church.  The  authority  which  Peter 
exercised  in  this  case  was  something  literally 
awful ;  it  was  almost  at  his  word  of  command 
that  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  stricken  with 
death.  When  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life  with¬ 
drew  Hie  support  from  the  guilty  man  it  was 
immediately  upon  Peter’s  word,  “Thou  hast  not 
lied  unto  men  but  unto  God.’’  The  death  of 
Ananias  is  not  to  be  explained  by  sudden  awe 
and  terror  at  Peter’s  words.  This  was  the  first 
judicial  act  of  the  infant  Church,  and  although 
it  was  very  certainly  the  judgment  of  God,  not 
•f  the  Apostles,  which  was  expressed  in  the  death 
•f  Ananias,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Peter  was 
the  representative  of  God  in  pronouncing, 
though  not  in  executing,  the  divine  judgment. 

That  the  terrible  punishment  of  this  act  of 
hypocrisy  caused  no  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
Peter  speaks  volumes  for  the  x)oeition  he  held 
at  this  time.  Three  times  (vss.  5,  11,  13)  the 
fear  and  awe  which  fell  upon  these  Christians 
is  noted,  but  Peter’s  severity  is  nowhere  con¬ 
demned.  It  was  universally  recognized  that 
hie  judgment  of  this  offence  was  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  judgment. 

Singularly  enough  the  death  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  involved  the  Christian  community  in 
no  difficulty  with  the  authorities.  Possibly  the 
occurrence  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  Roman 
officials,  or  if  it  did,  since  no  breach  of  public 
order  was  committed,  the  death  of  a  Jew  more  or 
less  interested  them  little.  The  effect  upon  the 
Church,  however,  was  very  important.  By  the 
deterrent  infiuence  of  this  judgment  the  Church 
was  kept  purer  (vs.  13)  and  was  more  closely 
united  than  ever,  while  the  most  important 
result  was  a  large  accession  of  spiritual  power 
(vs.  14,  compare  ii.  14;  iv.  31,  etc.). 

An  evidence  of  this  increase  of  power  was 
the  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  believ¬ 
ers.  Up  to  this  time  the  special  growth  had 
been  carefully  noted  (i.  15;  ii.  41;  iv.  4),  but 
now  the  increase  was  so  rapid  that  no  further 
•ount  was  attempted.  “Multitudes  both  of  men 
and  women  were  added  to  the  Lord.  ’  ’ 

It  was  the  natural  result  of  a  spiritual  power 
so  evident,  that  in  an  age  when  miracles  were 
always  to  be  expected,  the  people  at  large  should 
look  for  a  beneficent  physical  influence  to  come 
from  the  presence  of  men  so  holy  as  Peter  and 
the  other  apostles.  Why  indeed  should  it  not 
be  so?  The  life  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh 
was  a  revelation  of  the  power  of  the  spiritual 
world.  It  brought  the  age  in  which  Jesus  lived 
into  special  and  unparalleled  relations  with  that 
world,  and  lifted  it  entirely  beyond  comparison 
with  any  period  before  or  since.  “The  eternal 
gates  were  for  a  moment  lifted  up  and  angels 
went  in  and  out  for  a  little.’’  This  is  the 
rational  explanation  of  facte  such  as  we  find  in 


verses  10,  16.  Observe  that  it  is  not  said  that 
any  cure  was  actually  wrought  by  the  shadow 
of  Peter,  but  only  that  a  popular  belief  existed 
that  so  holy  a  man  had  such  power.  However, 
there  is  in  itself  nothing  more  wonderful  in  God 
working  through  a  shadow  than  through  a  voice 
or,  as  he  continually  does,  through  a  human 
mind. 

Though  many  miracles  were  wrought  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  note  how  small  a  part  they  make  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  narrative.  They  are  only  mentioned,  it 
would  seem,  to  explain  what  happened  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  them.  The  Sanhedrin  took  alarm. 
They  were  willing  enough  to  ignore  the  death  of 
two  adherents  of  the  apostles.  They  had  even 
been  willing  that  men  should  join  the  new 
movement  so  long  as  certain  doctrines  were  not 
openly  preached  (compare  iv,  2,  18),  but  the 
evidences  of  spiritual  power  were  now  becoming 
altogether  too  cogent  to  be  tolerated  by  the  mate¬ 
rialistic  Sadducees.  From  simple  irritation  and 
desire  to  silence  the  apostles  (“grieved’’  iv.  2) 
they  are  now  roused  to  “indignation’’  and  a 
determination  to  inflict  condign  punishment. 
The  apostles  are  not  detained  as  before  in  one  of 
the  Temple  chambers,  but  shut  up  in  the  com¬ 
mon  prison.  We  must  observe  here  that  Peter’s 
prominence,  though  so  great  among  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  had  not  yet  impressed  itself  upon  the 
hierarchy  as  it  did  later.  Now  he  is  simply  one 
among  many  offenders. 

The  power  of  God  was  exerted  for  the  release 
of  the  apostles  and  the  early  morning  found  them 
preaching  in  the  temple  the  very  “words  of  this 
spiritual  life, ’’ which  the  Sadducees  called  in 
question.  There  they  were  when  the  entire  San¬ 
hedrin  having  come  tc^ether  (and  possibly  a 
more  general  assembly  convened  only  in  great 
emergency,  vs.  21  “all  the  senate’’)  sent  for 
them  to  stand  their  trial.  The  remarkable  in¬ 
telligence  broiight  back  by  the  officers  (vs.  23) 
did  not  deter  the  rulers  from  the  course  already 
resolved  upon;  and  the  intelligence  that  the 
apostles  had  escaped  from  prison  being  speedily 
followed  by  the  news  that  they  were  preaching 
in  the  temple,  officers  were  immediately  de¬ 
spatched  to  take  them. 

In  reply  to  the  indictment  of  the  high  priest 
(vs.  28)  alluding  to  the  former  occasion  on  which 
Peter  and  John  had  been  before  them,  Peter  takes 
up  the  word  as  spokesman  for  the  Twelve,  and 
here  he  shows  a  new  advance  in  firmness  and 
fearlessness  and  in  appreciation  of  all  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  struggle  of  the  hierarchy  with  the 
new  movement.  He  no  longer  leaves  it  to  the 
official  guides  of  the  nation  to  judge  of  duty. 
With  hie  “we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men, ’’he  puts  aside  the  high  priest’s  accusa¬ 
tion  and  goes  on  to  preach  a  deepter  religious 
truth  than  he  has  yet  proclaimed.  His  address 
is  remarkable  for  its  warm  eloquence  not  only, 
but  for  its  close  reasoning.  What  he  has  to  say 
is  put  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  of  which  that 
first  utterance  (verse  29)  is  the  major  premise. 
The  minor  (vss.  30,  31)  brings  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion  under  this  truth,  and  the  conclusion  (vs. 
32)  shows  that  the  speakers  are  identified  with 
this  course  of  action,  being  “them  that  obey 
Him.’’ 

There  is  something  very  surprising  in  the 
calm  dignity  with  which  this  man,  so  lately  a 
humble  fisherman,  asserts  his  association  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  witness  to  the  truth.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  this  address  is  seen  in  the 
nextchapter  (vi.  7),  “a  great  company  of  priests 
were  obedient  to  the  faith.’’  For  the  present, 
however,  the  effect  was  to  rouse  the  greater  part 
of  the  assembly  to  strong  indignation  and  a 
desire  to  condemn  the  apostles  to  death.  But 
Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee  (the  Rabbi  with  whom 
Paul  had  studied)  interposed  with  a  counsel  of 
prudence,  advising  the  assembly  to  wait  and  see 
how  things  would  turn. 

In  a  moment  of  such  excitement  this  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  wise  counsel.  It  was  adopted  so  far  as 


that  the  apostles  were  not  condemned  to  death. 
They  were,  however,  subjected  to  the  cruel  tor¬ 
ture  of  scourging,  and  were  once  more  commanded 
“not  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus.’’  This, 
however,  was  only  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  sen¬ 
ate.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  expected  the 
command  to  be  obeyed.  Nor  was  it.  Smarting 
with  their  cruel  wounds,  yet  rejoicing  “that 
they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  dishonor  for 
the  Name,’’  the  apostles  went  right  on  with 
their  preaching,  “in  the  temple  and  at  home,  ’ ’  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Acts  V.  17-32. 

Golden  Text. — We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men. — Acts  v.  29. 

This  passage  is  included  in  the  Bible  Study 
Union  lesson  above,  and  to  it  students  are  referred. 
A  few  points  only  may  be  noted. 

Up  to  this  time  the  apostles  had  not  preached 
in  the  temple.  They  had  attended  the  temple 
services,  as  good  Jews,  but  had  not  thought  of 
preaching  there.  It  needed  the  admonition  of 
the  angel  who  delivered  them  from  prison  (vs. 
20)  to  bring  them  to  this  point. 

The  officers  who  were  sent  to  arrest  them  as 
they  preached  in  the  temple  were  not  Roman 
officials,  but  members  of  the  temple  guard. 
This  body  appears  frequently  in  the  history  of 
the  apostles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  hierarchy  were  fully 
aware  of  the  popularity  of  the  apostles  and 
dreaded  to  arouse  a  disturbance  with  which  they 
might  not  be  able  to  cope.  The  apostles  were 
arrested  with  all  possible  consideration,  the 
officers  being  actually  in  fear  for  their  lives — not 
from  the  Christians  but  from  the  populace,  who 
at  this  time  were  enthusiastic  in  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  apostles. 

The  appeal  of  Peter  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  of  the  apostles’  preaching  ( vs. 
32)  is  very  remarkable.  The  apostles  never  lost 
their  hold  on  their  Lord’s  promise  (John  xv.  26, 
27 ;  compare  Acts  xv.  28 ;  1  John  v.  9  and  see  1 
Cor.  iii.  9).  They  were  God’s  witnesses  of 
what  they  had  seen ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  enlightening  them  as  to  the  meaning  of 
what  they  had  seen. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison'  Street. 

Mrs.  Obobob  H.  MoObbw,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Bbbwbtbr,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alicb  C.  Matbb,  Snpt. 

ANOTHER  NEED. 

The  ever  present  problem  of  helping  those  who 
need  without  weakening  their  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  helping  themselves  presses  harder 
and  harder  upon  those  who  this  winter  stand  in 
close  relations  to  the  struggling  poor.  Hard 
times  have  prevailed  so  long  that  hope  is  small 
and  want  is  pressing.  More  frequently  than 
theorists  could  be  made  to  believe  it  necessary, 
do  doles  of  food  seem  to  be  the  only  possibility. 
To  prevent  the  worst  results  of  this  form  of  re¬ 
lief  and  also  to  increase  our  chances  of  helping 
wisely,  we  have  concluded  to  make  known  our 
own  request  through  this  medium.  Money  for 
any  especial  object  is  always  forthcoming,  and 
occasionally  we  have  had  responses  when  we 
have  asked  for  other  help.  Now  we  ask  for 
something  that  is  certainly  within  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  many  a  reader.  Shall  we  get  it?  We 
need  three  or  four  experienced  house -mothers, 
skilled  to  “gar  auld  claithes  amaist  as  weel’s 
new,’’  who  will  spend  one  morning  a  week  in 
sorting  and  in  arranging  our  well-filled  clothing 
bureau,  and  in  preparing  for  altering  and  refit¬ 
ting  the  clothing  there.  Then,  when  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  out  of  work  comes  to  us  for 
help,  instead  of  giving  her  outright  what  she 
must  have,  she  can  sit  and  sew  for  us  and  earn 
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what  she  carries  away.  If  she  is  not  a  sewer 
she  can  cut  carpet  rags,  or  in  other  ways  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  clothing  bureau.  Out  of  this 
we  can  already  outline  the  plan  toward  which 
we  have  been  looking  for  years,  by  which  we 
shall  sell  to  our  own  people  on  a  just  basis,  the 
garments  now  too  often  given  freely. 

But  we  will  not  fill  our  space  with  request 
alone.  Let  us  share  with  you  our  latest  pleasure 
over  the  Home  Makers.  At  the  meeting  last 
week  about  two  dozen  women  had  gathered,  and 
Ihe  speaker  had  not  yet  appeared,  when  Mrs.  E. 
boldly  spoke  up  and  demanded  attention,  which 
was  promptly  given.  “You  all  know  we’ve  been 
coming  here  for  years,  and  we’ve  had  good 
times  and  things  have  been  given  us,  and  good 
has  been  done  us  and  our  children,  and  our  girls 
and  our  boys.  Now  it’s  high  time  for  us  to  be 
doing  for  somebody  else.  We’re  up-to-date 
women  and  we  ought  to  know  there’s  those  as 
are  worse  off  than  we.  Now  I  say  we’ll  each 
bring  ten  cents  a  month  and  be  glad  to  do  it  and 
at  the  close  we’ll  all  vote  where  we’ll  put  the 
money  and  what  good  it’ll  do  and  if  ye’re  ready 
say  BO.’’  Quite  a  lively  discussion  followed  and 
a  hearty  aflSrmative  vote  was  given.  Miss  Water- 
bury  was  made  Treasurer,  and  a  little  “bank’’ 
was  provided  for  the  dimes,  of  which  there  is 
already  quite  a  gathering. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt.  | 

Oar  Charch  Work. 

Feb.  8.  Work  tosether.  1  Corinthiana  3 : 1-9. 

9.  Invite  others.  Numbers  10 : 39^38. 

10.  A  sealous  church.  Exodus  35:21-39. 

11.  Evil  in  the  church.  Jeremiah  5 : 20-31. 

12.  Christ's  beloved  church.  Ephesians  5 : 22-33. 

13.  The  invisible  church.  Hebrews  12 : 18-29. 

14.  Topic— What  our  denomination  is  doing.  Zech- 

ariah  4:1-14.  (a  bird's-eye  view  of  denomi¬ 
national  activities.) 

Few  chapters  in  the  Bible  furnish  greater  en¬ 
couragement  than  this.  It  shows  how  one  can 
accomplish  great  results,  even  from  small  begin¬ 
nings  and  against  almost  insurmountable  obsta¬ 
cles.  In  the  work  of  the  Church  the  imagina¬ 
tion  plays  no  small  part ;  as  it  shows  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  the  harvest  at  the  seed  sow¬ 
ing. 

Zerubbabel,  the  Prince  of  Judah,  was  a  young 
man  who  fretted  against  the  desolation  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  felt  the  disgrace  of  the  unfinished 
tempie,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cap¬ 
tives  who  would  go  up  to  rebuild  her  walls  and 
restore  her  service. 

Reaching  Jerusalem,  he  finds  the  walls  thrown 
down,  heaps  of  rubbish,  ashes  and  desolation 
everywhere.  The  people  are  few  and  despised, 
and  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors. 

How  can  he  remove  these  mountains  of  rub¬ 
bish?  What  is  he  against  such  odds?  Every 
one  would  laugh  at  his  undertaking.  But  he 
was  not  made  of  such  stuff  as  this.  He  began 
by  measuring  off  the  city,  taking  in  all  its 
ruins,  and  yet  planning  for  its  restoration.  An 
angel  is  told  to  run  and  speak  to  him  and  en¬ 
courage  him ;  for  as  the  result  of  his  courage 
and  faith  the  city  shall  again  be  inhabited  with 
a  multitude,  and  Jehovah  will  be  a  wall  of  tire 
round  about  her  and  a  glory  in  the  midst  of  j 
her.  Already  the  city  may  sing  and  rejoice.  In 
another  vision  he  saw  the  priesthood  and  wor¬ 
ship  restored ;  and  the  seven  eyes  behold  the 
coming  of  the  Branch  or  Shoot  which  shall 
grow  to  fill  the  earth. 

In  the  next  vision,  which  contains  our  lesson, 
is  a  golden  candlestick,  with  its  bowl  and  seven 
lamps  and  seven  pipes  to  the  lamps  coming  from 
two  olive  trees.  This  is  the  Church,  which  is 
ever  supplied,  as  from  living  olive  trees,  by  the 
presence  of  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world,  its 
living  head.  Such  a  church  cannot  be  destroyed. 
Her  life  is  not  to  be  supplied  daily  by  the  hand 
of  man.  The  work  so  great  and  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  might 


of  an  army,  however  great  “Not  by  might  nor 
by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit  saith  the  Lord.’’ 
Another  prophet  foretells  the  time  when  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved,  when  He  shall  pour  out  His  Spirit 
upon  all  fiesh.  The  Apostles  were  to  tarry  in 
Jerusalem  until  they  should  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.  Then  they  should  begin 
to  preach  the  Gospel  until  the  Church  should 
extend  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

As  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  Lord  saw  the  great  mountain  of  rubbish 
that  covered  the  anient  foundations,  and  said, 
“What  art  thou?’’  Before  Zerubbabel  thou 
shalt  become  a  plain,  and  he  shall  bring  forth 
the  head  stone  with  shoutings  of  grace,  grace 
unto  it. ’’  To  His  all  seeing  eye  the  work  was 
already  done.  This  gave  to  the  builder  courage 
and  strength.  He  wsa  working  with  God.  An 
acorn  planted  by  the  hand  of  a  man,  with  God’s 
power  might  become  a  mighty  oak. 

The  greatest  proof  of  faith  was  to  begin !  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little,  basket  by  basket,  the  rubbish  was 
removed ;  stone  by  stone  was  quarried  and  hewn 
and  laid  until  almost  before  he  knew  it  they 
were  ready  to  lay  the  very  top  stone !  A  man 
looking  upon  an  immense  pile  of  wood  gathered 
for  the  yearly  store  said,  “I  cannot  saw  all 
that.’’  “You  can  saw  one  stick  at  a  time,’’ 
said  his  employer.  “Yes,’’  and  soon  the  pile 
melted  away.  The  first  stick  was  the  promise  of 
the  whole. 

“Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things?’’ 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout 
the  whole  earth.  All  its  resources  are  in  His 
hands ;  and  He  knows  the  strength  of  the  forces 
of  the  opposition,  and  how  it  can  be  overcome. 

We  are  workers  together  with  God  in  His 
Church.  The  human  side  may  seem  weak,  but 
the  divine  side  is  mighty.  The  candlestick  of 
the  Church  shines  so  long  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  living  olive  trees.  The  Gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Faith  removes 
mountains. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  sowing  seed  and 
scattering  leaven.  Her  great  work  is  with  the 
children  and  youth  in  the  home  and  Sunday- 
school  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 
Every  mother  has  a  right  to  dream  and  to  pray 
for  the  future  of  the  child  that  she  is  rocking 
in  the  cradle.  That  boy  in  a  Sunday-school 
class  may  be  a  missionary  and  baptize  a  thou¬ 
sand  converts.  Our  seven  thousand  golden  can¬ 
dlesticks  may  shine  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  to 
give  light  to  the  nations 


THE  THREE  SIEVES. 

It  was  a  rule  of  Peter  the  Great  never  to  say 
anything  about  a  person  if  he  could  say  nothing 
goo.d.  This  is  a  good  rule.  Here  is  a  little 
story  that  shows  how  one  mother  taught  her  lit 
tie  girl  a  very  important  lesson : 

“O,  mamma!’’  cried  little  Blanche  Powers, 
“I  heard  such  a  tale  about  Eldith  Howard!  1 
did  not  think  she  could  be  so  naughty.  One — ’’ 

“My  dear, ’’  interrupted  Mrs.  Powers,  “before 
you  continue,  we  will  see  if  your  story  will  pass 
the  three  sieves.  ’’ 

“What  does  that  mean,  mamma?’’  inquired 
Blanche. 

“I  will  explain  it.  In  the  first  place,  ‘Is  it 
trueV  ’’ 

“I  suppose  so;  I  got  it  from  Miss  White,  and 
she  is  a  great  friend  of  Edith’s.’’ 

“And  does  she  show  her  friendship  by  telling 
tales  of  her?  In  the  next  place,  though  you  can 
prove  it  to  be  true,  ‘Is  it  kindV  ’’ 

“I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind ;  but  I  am  afraid 
it  was.  I  should  not  like  Eldith  to  speak  of  me 
as  I  have  of  her.  ’’ 

“And,  ‘Is  it  necessary?'  ’’ 

“No,  of  course,  mamma;  there  was  no  need 
for  me  to  mention  it  at  all.’’ 

“Then  put  a  bridle  on  your  tongue.  If  we 
can’t  speak  well,  speak  not  at  all.’’ 


Children’s  Department 


SELFISH  AND  LEND-A  HAND. 

Little  Miss  Selfish  and  Lend-a-Hand 
Went  jonrneylng  uif  and  down  the  land. 

On  Lend-a-Hand  the  sunshine  smiled. 

The  wild  flowers  bloomed  lor  the  happy  child. 
Birds  greeted  her  from  every  tree: 

But  Selflsh  said,  “No  one  loves  me.'' 

Little  Miss  Selflsh  and  Lend-a-Hand 
Went  journeying  home  across  the  land. 

Miss  Selflsh  met  with  trouble  and  loss, — 

The  weather  was  bad,  the  follts  were  cross; 
Lend-a-Hand  said,  when  the  Journey  was  o'er, 

I  never  had  such  a  good  time  before.” 

—Mary  F.  Butte,  in  Outlook. 


TWO  WISHl-S. 

“  I  wish  that  the  teacher  had  lessons  to  learn,” 
Said  Molly,  the  wise  little  elf; 

“  She  would  know  they  were  hard,  and  be  sorry. 
If  she  had  to  do  them  herself.” 

And  the  teacher  at  home,  in  the  gloaming. 
Sighed  gently,  “I  wish  that  they  knew. 

The  dear  little  children,  how  easy 
'Tis  Just  to  have  lessons  to  do.” 


I  CAN’T  ”  AND  “  I’LL  TRY.” 

I  can't  was  a  taskmaster  hard. 

And  had  his  workmen  many: 

They  made  mountains  of  banks. 
Yet  never  got  thanks. 

For  they  hindered  the  work  of  many. 

ril  try  was  a  warrior  brave. 

And  of  men  he  had  but  a  few; 

But  so  nobly  they  fought 
That  great  victories  were  wrought. 
Can  you  not  be  one  of  them  too  f 


THE  BROKEN  PROMISE. 

“Mamma,”  said  Reginald  Waters,  “I  would 
like  to  go  with  you  to  the  Children’s  Hospital 
this  afternoon.  ” 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  go  with 
me,”  his  mother  replied.  “But  why  do  you 
wish  to  go  to  day,  you  never  wished  to  go  with 
me  before.  ” 

“I’ve  been  reading  a  beautiful  story  about 
the  hospital,  how  a  boy  made  the  children  very 
happy  by  going  to  see  them  and  amusing  those 
who  were  ill.  I  think  I  would  like  to  do  some 
good  in  that  way  myself.” 

“You  make  me  so  very  happy,  Reginald,  by 
wishing  to  do  something  to  help  others.  Here¬ 
tofore  you  have  been  more  thoughtful  of  your 
own  comfort  and  pleasure  than  that  of  others.” 

“Yes,  mamma,  I  know  it,  but  since  I  read 
that  story  I  have  begun  to  realize  how  many 
blessings  I  have.  The  boy  in  that  story  when 
he  saw  a  blind  man,  immediately  thanked  God 
for  giving  him  sight ;  when  he  saw  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person,  he  thanked  God  that  he  could 
hear  and  speak.  When  he  saw  lame  or  sick 
children,  he  thanked  God  that  he  could  ruu 
about  and  have  fun.  I  am  going  to  try  to  be 
thankful  for  my  blessings  and  not  only  to  be 
thankful,  but  try  in  some  way  to  make  up  to 
those  that  haven’t  them.” 

It  was  with  a  glad  heart  that  Reginald’s 
mother  took  him  to  the  hospital  that  afternoon. 
As  he  had  never  been  in  such  a  place  before  and 
knew  but  little  of  illness  and  suffering.  The 
sight  of  the  crippled  children  and  the  pale 
faces  on  the  pillows,  quite  overcame  him.  He 
would  have  finished  his  visit  very  soon,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  encouraging,  sweet  words  of 
Nurse  Mary.  “There  is  a  boy  here  just  your 
age  who  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Here  ob 
this  cot.  ‘Tommy,  I’ve  brought  you  a  visitor, 
Reginald  Waters.’  ” 

Tommy  was  sitting  up  with  a  pile  of  pillows 
at  his  back,  whittling. 

“Tommy  feels  very  happy  this  morning,’* 
said  Nurse  Mary.  “The  doctor  says  he  is  get¬ 
ting  better  so  fast  that  in  a  fortnight  he  will 
be  able  to  sit  up  in  a  chair.” 

She  stepped  to  another  cot  and  left  Tommy 
alone  with  his  visitor.  You  boys  know,  if  boy 
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are  left  alone  with,  each  other  how  soon  they  will 
strike  up  an  acquaintance. 

“What  are  you  making?’’  aeked  Reginald. 

“I’m  trying  to  makes  boat,’’  said  Tommy, 
“but  I  haven’t  the  right  kind  of  timber  and  my 
knife  is  too  dull  and  my  hand  is  weak,  so  I 
don’t  make  much  headway  about  it.’’ 

“I’ll  make  you  a  boat,’’  said  Reginald,  de- 
iehted  that  he  had  already  found  a  way  to 
make  himself  useful.  “But  I’ll  have  to  make 
it  at  home  where  my  tool  chest  is.  I  can  make 
a  prime  one,  sails  and  all.  I’ll  bring  it  over  to 
you  Saturday  morning.  To-day  is  Wednesday. 
Yes,  I  can  get  it  done  by  Saturday.  I  could 
get  it  done  sooner,  but  it  is  examination  week, 
examination  for  promotion,  and  I’ve  got  to 
study  up.  ’  ’ 

“O,  how  I  wish  I  was  in  school  again.  1 
went  to  No.  52,  and  was  in  the  third  grade, 
grammar.  ’’ 

“I  hate  examinations,’’  said  Reginald,  “and 
I  don’t  like  school  any  too  well.’’ 

“I  wouldn’t  hate  examinations,  or  anything 
else  in  school,  if  I  could  only  go  again.  I’ve 
lost  my  promotion.  ’  ’  Tommy  gave  a  deep  drawn 
sigh  as  he  said  this.  “It  won’t  be  much  fun 
going  back  to  school  and  going  into  the  same 
old  grade  again  when  the  boys  in  my  class  have 
all  been  promoted.  I  tell  you  if  you  get  ‘flat 
on  your  back’  as  I  have,  three  months  of  it, 
you’d  know  how  to  appreciate  even  the  blessing 
of  being  able  to  take  examinations.  I  used  to 
hate  them  too,  but  I  wouldn’t  now.  A  fellow 
learns  a  great  deal  he  didn’t  know  before  after 
he  gets  helpless  and  has  to  lie  on  a  cot  in  the 
hospital.  But  I’m  prime  glad  you  came  in  to 
see  me  and  that  you  will  make  me  a  boat.’’ 

“Yes,  I’ll  make  you  as  pretty  a  boat  as  you’ve 
ever  seen  and  I’ll  paint  it  and  put  a  name  on 
it.  What  name  shall  1  put  on?’’ 

“I  guess  I’d  rather  call  it  ‘The  Elsie,’  ’’  said 
Tommy  in  a  shy  way.  “But  you  needn’t  say 
anything  to  anybody  about  it.’’ 

“Trust  me  for  that,’’  said  Reginald.  “I  un¬ 
derstand.  It’s  some  nice  girl,  you  know.’’ 

“Yes,  the  best  girl  I  know  in  the  whole  world 
is  named  Elsie,’’  said  Tommy.  “She  goes  to 
our  school.  ’  ’ 

The  boys  talked  awhile  longer  until  Nurse 
Mary  came  and  said  it  was  time  for  Tommy’s 
medicine.  Then  Reginald  and  his  mother  went 
away  and  took  a  cable  car  for  home.  Reginald 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  over  making  Tommy’s 
boat,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  went  right 
about  it  and  worked  until  he  had  to  study  his 
lessons.  Friday  night  the  boat  was  flnished  and 
pronounced  by  all  to  be  worthy  of  being  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  next  World’s  Fair. 

Saturday  morning  Mrs.  Waters  took  an  early 
train  for  a  suburban  town  to  see  a  friend.  Soon 
after  she  went  to  the  station  some  friends  of 
Reginald’s  came  and  wanted  him  to  go  to  the 
park  to  see  a  ball  game  which  promised  to  be 
quite  an  exciting  contest.  He  immediately  de¬ 
termined  to  join  them,  but  all  at  once  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  Tommy  to  bring  the  boat  to  the  hospital 
Saturday  morning,  came  to  mind. 

“I  am  sorry,’’  he  said  to  his  companions, 
“but  I  have  an  engagement  this  morning.  I 
promised  to  take  this  boat  to  a  sick  fellow  in  the 
hospital.’’ 

“Can’t  you  take  it  this  afternoon  just  as 
well?’*  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

“I  said  I  would  go  this  morning,’*  replied 
Reginald. 

“Morning  is  morning  until  one  o’clock.  The 
game  will  be  over  by  twelve  and  you  can  get 
your  boat  in  between  that  time  and  one  o’clock,  ’  ’ 
said  another  of  his  young  companions. 

So  Reginald  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his 
friends  and  went  to  the  ball  game.  He  was  so 
interested  that  he  did  not  think  of  the  boat,  or 
Tommy. 

One  of  the  boys  invited  him  to  go  to  luncheon 
with  him,  and  as  his  mother  was  away  Reginald 
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went,  and  after  luncheon  the  friend  proposed 
their  going  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
to  look  at  some  specimens  of  different  kinds  of 
woods  which  they  had  been  studying  about 

When  Reginald  got  home  it  was  dark.  His 
mother  came  into  the  house  just  before  he  did 
and  asked  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  son,  “What 
did  Tommy  think  of  his  boat?’’ 

“Mother,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  haven’t 
taken  the  boat  yet’’ 

“Why,  Reginald  Waters,  can  it  be  possible 
that  you  have  not  taken  that  poor,  sick  little 
fellow  that  boat?  You  promised  you  know,  and 
to  think  you  should  have  broken  a  promise.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  break  a  promise  to.well  people, 
but  to  one  who  is  ill  it  is  little  short  of  a  crime.  ’’ 

“I  will  go  right  off,’’  said  Reginald. 

“You  will  not  be  allowed  to  see  him  at  this 
time  of  the  day.’’ 

“I’ll  give  it  to  Nurse  Mary,’’  replied  Regi¬ 
nald,  as  he  put  the  boat  in  a  box  and  put  on  his 
cap  and  dashed  out  of  the  door. 

Nurse  Mary  could  not  possibly  be'seen,  the  at¬ 


tendant  told  him.  Perhaps  Nurse  Adelaide 
might  be  spared  from  the  ward  to  see  him. 

“Tommy’s  boat  O,  yea, ’’^said; Nurse  Ade¬ 
laide.  “I’m  glad  you  have^brought  it.  but  we 
can’t  give  it  to  him  to-night  He  has  had  a 
very*  bad  day.  He  expected  that  boat  this 
morning  and  when  it  did  not  come  he  felt  so 
disappointed  that  his* fever^came "on  again.  He 
has  not  been  quiet  a  moment 'this  afternoon. 
Nurse  Mary  said  she  did  wish,  every  minute 
you’d  come  in  with  that  boat  He  was  so  disap¬ 
pointed.  Whatever  else  you  do,  young  man, 
remember  never  to^  break  a  promise  to  a  person 
who  is  ill,  especially  a  child.  Yes,  I’ll  give  it 
to  him  to-morrow,  but  I  wish  he  had  had  it  to¬ 
day.  It  would  have  quieted  him  so  much.  He 
has  just  gone  to  sleep  and  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
disturbed,  for  he  needs  rest,  poor  boy.’’ 

“I  didn’t  make  a  very  good  beginning  in  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  to  help  sick  folks,  mother. 
I’m  so  sorry  1  didn’t  take  the  boat  to  Tommy 
when  I  promised  I  would.  I  was  not  like  the 
boy  I  read  about  in  the  story,  but  hereafter  I 
hope  if  I  make  a  promise,  to  fulfll  it,  if  it  lies 
in  my  power  to  do  it.  Susan  Teall  Pebbt. 


cbadi.es. 

The  Rev.  S.  Baring  Qould,  in  the  Sunday 
Magazine  in  an  article  on  “Cradles,’’  has  this 
to  say ;  By  law  in  Austria  a  mother  may  not 
have  her  baby  in  bed  with  her  at  night,  lest  she 
should  overlie  it  and  so  suffocate  it;  conse¬ 
quently  the  cradle  is  there  an  article  of  furniture 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  house  of  married  peo¬ 
ple.  If  it  were  whispered  that  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Harr  and  Frau  So  and  So,  there  were 
none,  and  yet  the  mewling  and  peeking  of  a 
baby  was  heard,  then  the  police  would  move 
around  that  house  as  “suspect,’’  and  insist  on 
breaking  in  and  knowing  where  the  baby  passed 
its  nights. 

One  of  the  most  curious  developments  of 
parental  ingenuity  is  to  be  found  in  the  Alps, 
where  the  mother  is  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
work  of  the  little  farm,  and  cannot  be  ever  with 
the  baby.  There  a  string  is  carried  from  the 
cradle  through  a  hole  in  the  window  to  a  little 
water-wheel  with  a  crank,  that  is  kept  revolv¬ 
ing  by  the  stream  that  flows  into  the  trough  at 
which  the  cattle  drink.  This  crank  gives  to  the 
string  the  necessary  alternate  tension  and  re¬ 
laxation  to  keep  the  cradle  rocking  all  the  while 
the  mother  is  away,  hay  making  or  driving  the 
cows  to  pasture ;  and  the  poor  little  innocent 
sleeps  content,  in  full  belief  that  it  is  being 
rocked  by  its  mother’s  foot 

THEY  SUBPBISED  QUEEN  TICTOBIA. 
Three  Uttle  OlrU  Addressed  Her  la  a  Novel  Fashion. 

The  queen  is  very  fond  of  children.  One  day 
she  was  out  driving  in  Scotland,  when  she  saw 
three  little  girls  who  lived  at  the  same  manse, 
thoroughly  enjoj  ing  themselves  at  a  good  game. 

She  sent  a  messenger  to  make  inquiries  about 
them,  and  desired  that  they  might  come  and 
visit  her  at  the  castle. 

It  so  happened  that  their  parents  were  not  at 
home  at  the  time,  and  although  they  were  in 
high  glee  the  children  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  do. 

One  point  which  troubled  them  very  much 
was  how  they  should  address  the  queen.  How¬ 
ever,  after  a  little  talk  they  decided  they  could 
not  do  better  than  address  her  as  the  kings  of 
old  were  addressed  in  Bible  story. 

When  they  were  taken  into  her  majesty’s  pres¬ 
ence  to  the  queen’s  great  amusement  they  fell 
immediately  down  before  her  and  very  solemnly 
exclaimed:  “O  queen,  live  forever  I’’ 

They  spent  a  delightful  afternoon,  and  all  too 
soon  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  go  home. 

Imagine  the  queen’s  surprise  and  amusement 
when,  on  leaving,  they  again  fell  down  together 
and  said  this  time : 

“O  queen,  live  forever  I  And  please  may  we 
come  again  another  day?’’ 
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ABE  WHITE  CATS  DEAF? 

“Though  I  had  often  heard  of  it,  I  never  was 
folly  satiahed  that  all  white  cate  are  deaf  until 
recently,”  eaid  a  scientific  gentleman  who  de> 
votes  considerable  of  his  time  to  experimenting 
with  the  lower  order  of  animals.  “I  was  aware 
that  Professor  Bell,  in’his  original  experiments 
in  connection  with  the  telephone,  had  ascer¬ 
tained  and  stated  that  hie  experience  with  white 
cats  was  that  they  were  all  either  deaf  or  very 
deficient  in  hearing,  and  that  other  experiments 
in  the  same  direction  have  reached  similar  con- 
clusiona  To  satisfy  myself  I  recently  secured 
in  all  twenty-three  white  cats,  and  experimented 
on  them,  one  at  a  time.  In  every  case  I  found 
them  stone  deaf.  In  carrying  the  experiment 
further  I  found  that  white  dogs  and  white  horses 
are  deficient  in  hearing,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  entirely  deaf.  So  are  white  rate  and  white 
mice.  I  am  confident  I  do  not  overstate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  white  cats,  though  I  have  personally  ex¬ 
perimented  with  only  twenty-three,  and,  of 
course,  can  speak  positively  only  in  regard  to 
them.  I  don’t  hazard  much,  however,  when  I 
make  the  bold  statement  that  all  white  cats  are 
deaf.” — Home  Journal. 

[The  above  needs  to  be  taken  with  allowance 
That  white  cats  are  all  deaf,  is  a  large  conclu¬ 
sion.  We  know  of  at  least  one  cat,  perfectly 
white,  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  perfect  avenues 
of  vision  and  sound.  ] 


HOW  THE  BABIES  TBAVELXED. 

Away  up  in  Alaska,  sixty  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  where  part  of  a  journey  was  through  a 
dangerous  pass,  two  little  babies  have  just  made 
a  journey.  Their  father  and  mother  went  there 
four  years  ago.  It  was  a  great  event  when  this 
dainty  little  woman  came  into  the  silver-mining 
camp  in  Alaska,  where  no  woman  had  ever  been 
before.  A  little  home  was  made  amid  the  snows 
and  ice,  and  after  a  little  while  two  beautiful 
babies  came  to  live  in  it.  These  babies  were 
welcomed  by  all  the  men,  and  loved  by  the 
roughest  of  them:  The  most  beautiful  presents 
that  the  men  could  procure  were  brought  to 
them,  and  many  men  sent  these  babies  presents 
of  silver  and  of  curiosities  who  never  saw  them, 
who  only  just  heard  that  there,  in  the  Yukon 
mining-camp,  were  little  twin  babies.  But  two 
years  ago  their  mamma  left  them,  when  they 
were  only  three  months  old.  It  was  a  sad  day 
for  all  the  mining  camp  and  for  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  when  this  dear  little  lady  died.  The  deso¬ 
late  condition  of  the  little  babies  only  made  the 
men  more  tender  and  loving,  and  two  of  the  men 
gave  up  their  mining  work  to  take  care  of  the 
babies.  The  father  saw  that  he  eould  only  keep 
these  children  with  him  for  a  little  time;  that 
it  was  not  right  to  have  them  growing  up  with¬ 
out  any  woman  about  them,  or  any  home  such 
as  babies  should  have,  and  ha  decided  last  June 
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that  he  would  bring  them  to  the  United  States. 
The  children  were  put  in  fur  sleeping-bags, 
which  were  strapped  on  their  father’s  back. 
Every  man  told  the  father  that  he  was  crazy  to 
attempt  to  make  this  journey  with  the  two 
babies,  but  he  felt  sure  that  he  could  accom¬ 
plish  it,  and  he  did.  He  said  that  often,  while 
going  through  the  pass,  when  the  cold  was  so 
bitter  that  it  almost  made  him  helpless,  he 
would  not  hear  any  sounds  from  the  sleeping- 
bags  on  his  back,  and  he  would  unstrap  them, 
only  to  find  that  the  children  were  playing 
with  the  hair  of  the  sleeping-bags,  or  with  each 
other,  or  had  gone  to  sleep.  He  said  it  was 
very  funny,  the  constant  amusement  they  found 
in  playing  with  his  hair.  After  three  weeks  of 
journeying  through  cold  and  over  rough  roads, 
the  father  at  last  reached  the  seacoast,  and  the 
babies  are  now  safe  with  their  relatives  in  Min¬ 
nesota. — The  Watchman. 


A  WOMAN’S  HOCB. 

“Please  state  to  the  court  exactly  what  you 
did  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  said  a  lawyer  to  a  delicate  look¬ 
ing  little  woman  on  the  witness  stand. 

‘Well,”  she  eaid,  after  a  moment’s  reflection, 
I  washed  my  two  children  and  got  them  ready 
for  school,  and  sewed  a  button  on  Johnny’s  coat, 
and  mended  a  rent  in  Nellie’s  drees.  Then  I 
tidied  up  my  sitting-room  and  made  two  beds 
and  watered  my  house  plants  and  glanced  over 
the  morning  paper.  Then  I  dusted  my  parlor 
and  set  things  to  rights  in  it,  and  washed  my 
lamp  chimneys  and  combed  my  baby’s  hair  and 
sewed  a  button  on  one  of  her  little  shoes,  and 
then  I  swept  out  my  front  entry  and  brushed 
and  put  away  the  children’s  Sunday  clothes  and 
wrote  a  note  to  Johnny’s  teacher,  asking  her  to 
excuse  him  for  not  being  at  school  on  Friday. 
Then  I  fed  my  canary  bird  and  gave  the  grocery 
man  an  order,  and  swent  off  the  back  porch, 
and  then  I  sat  down  and  rested  for  a  few  minutes 
before  the  clock  struck  nine.  ^That’s  all.” — 
Chicago  Chronicle. 


In  an  article  entitled,  “Be  Gentle,  Mothers,” 
and  signed  S.  T.  P. ,  in  your  issue  of  November 
5th,  are  these  lines  quoted : 

“  The  little  blnderlna  thing  is  gone. 

And  undisturbed  she  may  work  on,” 

The  writer  inquired  if  any  one  could  give  the 
poem  from  which  they  were  taken.  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Sill  of  Warren,  Pa.,  sends  these  two  verses 
which  she^says^  she  copied  years  ago : 

“  Sweet,  laughing,  child,  the  cottage  door 
Stands  free  and  open  now. 

But  oh!  its  sunshine  guilds  no  more 
The  gladness  of  thy  brow. 

Thy  merry  step  has  passed  away 
Thy  laughing  sport  is  hushed  for  aye. 

Thy  mother  by  the  fireside  sits 
And  listens  for  thy  call. 

And  slowly,  slowly,  as  she  knits 
Her  quiet  tears  down  fall. 

Her  little  Ungering  thing  is  gone. 

And  undUturhed  she  may  irork  on. 


A  little  boy,  writing  a  composition  on  the 
zebra,  was  requested  to  describe  the  animal  and 
to  mention  what  it  was  useful  for.  After  deep 
reflection,  he  wrote:  “The  zebra  is  like  the 
horse,  only  striped.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  letter  Z. ’’—Philadelphia  Methodist. 


CAN’T  RUB  IT  OUT. 

“Don’t  write  there,”  said  a  father  to  his  son, 
who  was  writing  on  the  window. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  you  can’t  rub  it  out” 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  child,  that  you  are 
daily  writing  that  which  you  can’t  rub  out? 
You  made  a  cruel  speech  to  your  mother  the 
other  day.  It  wrote  itself  on  her  loving  heart, 
and  gave  her  great  pain.  It  is  there  now,  and 
hurts  her  every  time  she  thinks  of  it.  You 
can’t  rub  it  out.  You  whispered  a  wicked 
thought  one  day  in  the  ear  of  your  playmate. 
It  wrote  itself  on  your  mind  and  led  him  to  do 
a  wicked  act.  It  is  there  now ;  you  can’t  rub  it 
out. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

One  apparent  reason  why  our  Saviour  directed 
the  apostles  to  begin  preaching  the  Gospel  at 
Jerusalem,  was,  that  if  the  salt  of  divine  grace 
did  qot  purify  the  home  environment,  it  was 
not  worthy  of  foreign  exportation. — Rev.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  D.D. 

A  well-filled  program  at  the  meeting  last  week, 
crowded  out  the  story  of  Onesima,  whose  portrait 
adorned  the  platform.  This  little  “nut-brown 
maid,”  a  sweet- faced,  loveable  child,  was  some 
years  ago  a  pupil  in  the  Santa  Fe  school.  New 
Mexico,  where  she  learned  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  sing  Gospel  hymns.  Returning  to  her 
mother’s  house,  she  left  the  rough  company  ac¬ 
customed  to  resort  there  on  Sunday  and  went 
into  a  corn-field,  there  improvising  a  tent  from 
sheets  and  shawls,  where  she  taught  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  hymns  and  verses  that 
she  had  learned  at  the  mission.  We  hoped  for 
her  a  bright  future,  but  she  married  a  worthless 
fellow,  is  miserably  poor,  has  lost  all  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  has  a  hard  life.  Miss  Allison  writes : 
“This  is  only  another  reason  why  we  should 
have  a  boys’  school  in  Santa  Fe.  ”  Pray  for 
Onesima.  A  duplicate  of  the  oil  painting  is  for 
sale  at  the  rooms  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee,  156  Fifth  avenue,  price  thirty  dol¬ 
lars. 


Photographs  of  the  seal  of  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  are  also  for  sale  at  one  dollar  each,  or  fifty 
cents  for  a  smaller  picture.  This  design,  with 
those  of  other  societies,  is  to  be  engraved  on  the 
stone  entrance  of  the  new  Presbyterian  building 
in  Philadelphia.  It  represents  a  woman,  hold¬ 
ing  aloft  a  lighted  torch;  standing  on  either 
side  of  her  is  the  “exceptional”  boy  and  girl 
in  scanty  attire  poring  over  the  open  Book  from 
which  she  is  giving  them  instruction. 

At  the  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meet¬ 
ing,  requests  for  prayer  were  presented.  Misa 
Sammons,  Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey 
Academy  at  Logan,  Utah,  writes:  “Last  Sab¬ 
bath  we  sang ‘There  is  sunshine  in  my  soul,  ’ 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  for  two  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  took  upon  themselves  the  vows  of  the  true 
followers  of  Christ.  One  was  he  of  ‘the  wheat,’ 
(whom  Miss  Sammons  called  the  flower — flour 
of  the  family,  because  he  offered  several  loads 
of  wheat  for  tuition).  The  seed  has  literally 
brought  forth  an  hundred-fold.  We  are  happy 
to  write  this  to  those  kind  Eastern  friends  who 
are  aiding  our  work  by  constant  prayer  and 
gifts.” 

Miss  De  Graff  also  of  this  school,  requested 
prayer  for  the  success  of  the  work.  In  her  Bible 
class  there  were  small  boys  who  now  are  grown 
men.-  “During  the  past  year  two  have  ‘fallen 
on  sleep’  in  the  blessed  hope  of  life  eternal 
through  Christ  Jesus.” 

Miss  Raymond’s  class  of  girls  are  interested 
in  helping  others.  They  sent  a  package  of 
Christmas  presents  to  Juneau,  Alaska. 

,  At  Monroe,  Utah,  Miss  Beekman  was  ill J of 
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Tonic  and  Restorative. 
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JUST  A  QRAIN  OP  WHEAT. 


**  Is  full  of  nourUbment; 
the  kind  youneed  and  of 
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u  whole  is  ground  into 

^■■1^  FINE  FLOUR 

the  Franklin  Mills. 
A  little  off  white  because 
all  the  nutritive  elements  are  retained— 
therein  is  its  goodness,  i.  e.,  food. 

If  yoor  arooer  does  net  keep  It, 
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der— we  will  see  that  yoa  are 
supplied. 
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typhoid  fever.  A  neighbor  was  also  suffering 
from  the  same  disease.  He  has  since  died. 
“The  Mormons  could  not  think  that  he  would 
die  because  they  had  given  him  the  patriarchal 
blessing.  This  is  a  Mormon  stronghold. ’’ 

Later,  the  good  news  comes  that  twenty-nine 
new  converts  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The  majority 
would  join  the  Presbyterian  Church  if  a  woman 
could  be  an  elder  I  There  are  no  available  men. 
In  this  society  there  are  many  mothers,  but  only 
one  man  and  he  joined  as  an  associate  member. 
These  young  Christians  meet  opposit'on  at  home, 
but  they  do  not  swerve  from  their  loyalty  to 
Christ.  The  school  is  increasing;  there  are 
over  seventy  in  the  Sunday-school.  There  seems 
to  be  a  real  desire  to  study  the  Scriptures. 
These  lambs  of  Christ’s  fold  need  much  Bible 
instruction,  for  they  have  always  been  taught 
error.  Mrs.  Knox  illustrated  faithfulness  to 
the  Master  by  beautiful  la'cquer  work  which  she 
had  seen  in  temples  in  Japan.  She  was  told  that 
work  on  the  under  and  unseen  side  was  just  as 
carefully  finished  as  that  which  appeared  to 
view,  for  the  gods  noticed  both  sides.  What¬ 
ever  our  work  may  be,  we  should  perform  it 
faithfully  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  has  set  us 
our  task. 

A  communion  service  at  the  Sans  Bois  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churcn  among  the  Choctaws  in  Indian 
Territory  was  attended  by  a  number  who  camped 
about  the  church.  There  was  a  sun-rise  prayer 
meeting  and  preaching  services  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Tucker  preaching 
through  an  interpreter.  The  Sabbath -school 
was  superintended  by  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
Morreas  Caso,  who  loves  God  and  his  Bible  and 
sings  well  in  Choctaw.  The  secretary  is  an  In¬ 
dian  woman.  Oubbie,  an  Indian  elder,  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  asked  the  preacher  if  he  had  a 
family.  When  informed  that  he  had,  he  said : 
“When  mo  pray  for  you,  me  pray  for  your  family 
too.  Me  also  pray  for  all  the  preachers  in  the 
Choctaw  nation. 

Then  me  pray  for  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  me  pray  for  all  the  people 
the  other  side  of  the  United  States.”  “What 
the  shining  sun  is  to  an  opening  fiower,  the 
Gospel  is  to  the  development  of  the  redman.  ’  ’ 

“That  the  only  good  Indian,”  says  an  ex¬ 
change,  “is  a  dead  one  is  a  saying  that  is  out  of 
date.  The  Carlisle  pupils  by  their  pluck  and 
skill  and  most  of  all  gentlemanly  conduct  at  foot 
ball  this  season  have  been  a  revelation  to  many 
people.  Our  Christian  Dakotas  with  their 
schools  and  churches  and  mission  societies  are 
also  making  a  commendable  showing.  And  now 
the  Blackfeet  ten  years  ago  among  the  fiercest 
and  most  savage  of  the  race,  are  well  started  in 
civilized  life,  with  homes  and  herds  of  cattle 
and  cultivated  fields.  With  brotherly  and  Chris¬ 
tian  treatment  the  red  man  will  soon  become  a 
Christian  brother,  too,” 

The  Mexicans,  Santa  Fe.^ — Sixty-two  girls  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  are  now  in  the 
mission  school.  Rev.  R.  M.  Craig,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  writes  of  the  Christmas 
celebration:  “A  dozen  or  more  of  the'parents 
drove  four  or  five  days  over  the  mountains  to 
witness  the  celebration.  Other  friends  were 
present.  The  program  consisted  of  songs,  reci¬ 
tations  and  readings,  not  the  least  appreciated 
being  a  recitation  by  Porfiria,  the  baby  of  the 
school,  five  years  old,  who,  three  months  ago 
was  unable  to  speak  English.  This  child  was 
placed  here  by  her  father  because  it  was  th 
dying  request  of  her  mother  who  had  been  a 
pupil  in  this  school  and  knew  the  value  of  its 
training. 

The  distribution  of  gifts  from  the  Christmas 
tree  was  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  we 
only  wished  that  the  friends  in  the  East  who 
had  so  kindly  made  this  possible,  had  witnessed 
the  pleasure  of  one  and  all  as  they  received  their 
little  tokens.  The  Santa  Fe  mission  school 


should  be  better  known  throughout  the  Church, 
for  no  educational  institution  in  the  Territory 
is  doing  more  for  the  future  of  New  Mexico. 
We  see  the  girls  when  they  enter,  and  again  we 
see  them  at  Christmas,  after  three  months  at¬ 
tendance,  taikng  an  active  part  in  these  exer¬ 
cises,  and  we  ask.  Are  these  the  same  girls? 
Miss  Allison  and  her  band  of  assistants  are  un¬ 
tiring  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of 
their  pupils,  and  that  their  work  is  appreciated 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the 
school  full,  but  scores  of  girls  come  knocking 
for  admittance  and  have  to  be  refused  because 
the  church  has  not  been  able  to  provide  more 
accommodations. 

*'  O  church  of  God;  tiiroughout  our  favored  land 
May  such  a  cause  your  earnest  care  command.” 

H.  E.  B. 

The  Transvaal  Grovemment  will  establish  a  uni¬ 
versity  to  counteract  the  influence  of  English  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Boers  complain  that  their  sons,  if  sent 
to  English  universities,  are  biased  against  their  own 
people.  Financial  difficulties  there  are  none,  but  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  preparatory  schools  at  present 
in  existence  in  the  Transvaal  can  turn  out  young 
men  far  enough  advanced  in  knowledge  to  enter  a 
university. 
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RogersBros. 


It’s  easy  to  tell  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  silver-plated  ware 
after  it  has  been  in  use  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  But  you 
can  know  the  quality  in  ad¬ 
vance  if  the  trade-mark  is 
»■  1847  Rogers  Bros.”  That 
mark  guarantees  long  wear. 
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DROP  US  A  LINE 

If  you  wish  to  wlect  a  STEEL 
PEN  suitable  for  your  handwriting 


Sample  Card  SIXTEEN  PENS,  dilFercnt  pattcmt, 
for  etrery  style  of  writinf,  including  the  VERTICAL 
SYSTEM,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  TEN  CENTS. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

The  Paally  Wash  Bloa.  aLWATS  RILIABLS. 

For  Sale  by  Grecere. 

D.S.  WILTBERQER,  233  N.  2d  St.,  PbNsdsIpliia.  Pa 


SOCIETY. 


Reqalres  ctlUng  cards  wrttteo  hj  an  expert  pen¬ 
man.  So  great  Is  the  demand  for  my  work.  I 
accept  orders  from  those  In  society  <Mily.  1  famish 
and  write  cards  as  follows:  one  dos.t  14c.;  twenty- 
fiye.  t6c.;  one  hnndred,  80c.  Kxtra  cards  If  you 
mention  this  paper.  Samites  for  stamp.  Address 

Prof.  KATKAMIER,  Farmington,  N.Y. 


Either  Lock-Stitch 
or  Chain-Stitch. 

Each  the  best  of  its  kind. 
See  the  Latest*  Model. 
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A  mtesioD  srclety  at  Haifa,  Mt.  Carmel,  PiUestlne,  make 
lor  their  support  and  send  to  this  country, 

CARMEL  ^AP.  It  is  made  from  tt  e  sweet  olive  oil  so 
plentllnl  In  that  country,  and  ts  an  absolutely  safe  soap  for 
toilet  and  nurserv,  at  moderate  price.  Sold  by  druggists  and 

*”’unported  by  A.  KLIP8TEIN  A  CO..  New  York. 
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;  THE  CENTURY  CO*S  NEW  HYMN  BOOK 


IDEAL  YET  PRACTICAL 

Constructed  upon  modem  lines  and  containing  a  superb 
selection  of  hymns  and  tunes, — one  or  more  tunes  for 
each  hymn.  The  result  of  years  of  experience, — a 

development,  —  a  natural 
selection.  Contains  200 
pages  more  than  most 
similar  books.  New  type, 
fine  paper.  Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


May  we  send  you 

a  sample  copy  at  the  quantity 
price,  $1.35,  postpaid?  Money 
refunded  if  you  do  not  keep  the 
book,— we  want  only  to  have  it 
seen. 

Returnable  sample  copies  free 
to  pastors  and  music  committees. 


A  SELF-CONSTITUTED  HOME  MISSIONARY. 

About  a  year  ago  Mrs.  Dr.  Parkhurst  received 
ft  letter  from  the  mountains  of  Elastern  Oregon. 
It  was  from  a  stranger  who  had  happened  to  see 
in  ft  stray  copy  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  and  a  short  account 
of  her  life  and  her  interest  in  all  good  work  and 
who  was  so  drawn  to  her  by  it  that  after  some 
months  hesitation,  she  took  courage  to  write 
her  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  her  life 
and  of  that  of  the  people  about  her,  begging  for 
advice  and  sympathy  in  the  Christian  work  she 
was  trying  to  do  for  them.  She  told  of  the 
Icmely  life  on  these  isolated  ranches,  and  how  al¬ 
though  they  usually  had  plenty  of  food  and  fuel, 
they  lacked  not  only  comforts  but  what  we 
should  consider  necessities  and  how,  except  for 
a  school,  three  months  in  the  summer  there  was 
no  uplifting  influence,  no  religious  service  what¬ 
ever,  until  the  summer  before,  she  and  a  neighbor 
had  organized  a  little  Sunday-school.  They 
met  in  the  school  house  and  tried  to  interest 
the  children  by  teaching  them  hymns  and  telling 
stories,  but  with  no  books  or  papers  or  anything 
to  help  them,  it  was  very  uphill  work.  Many  of 
the  children  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  or  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  prayer.  She  herself  was  a  delicate 
woman  and,  with  her  husband  and  four  children 
to  clothe,  feed  and  care  for,  her  hands  were 
more  than  full.  In  the  midst  of  her  efforts  she 
was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  during  many 
weeks  was  tenderly  nursed,  and  her  family  looked 
after  and  cared  for  by  these  rough,  untaught, 
but  kind  neighbors,  and  when  they  had  brought 
her  back  from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  her 
heart  went  out  in  gratitude  and  a  new  determina¬ 
tion  to  help  them. 

The  letter  was  most  touching  and  it  had  come 
to  the  right  hand.  Sympathy  was  aroused  and 
advice  and  practical  aid  followed.  The  Ladies’ 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Madison  Square 
Church  prepared  a  box  of  books  and  reading 
matter,  and  one  of  the  classes  in  the  church 
Sunday-school  became  interested  and  offered  to 
send  regularly  their  lesson  papers  and  quarter¬ 
lies  and  what  other  literature  they  could  collect, 
and  the  following  letter  of  acknowledgment  has 
seemed  too  interesting  not  to  be  shared  with  a 
larger  circle.  It  is  given  here  with  the  hope 
that  other  schools  and  classes  may  be  interested 
in  such  work  and  And  other  brave  women  who 
are  struggling  in  this  way  through  our  vast 
Western  country  to  make  a  stand  for  education 
and  Christianity,  even  in  the  wildest  surround¬ 
ings.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  our  many  privi¬ 
leges  that  we  do  not  realize  what  it  would  be  to 
live  without  them  and  how  out  of  our  fullness 
we  can  help  those  who  are  starving  mentally  and 
morally.  How  many  papers Jand  magazines  go 
into  our  waste  baskets  that  would  be  invaluable 
in  desolate  homes  like  these.  There  is  inspira¬ 
tion,  too,  in  the  thought  of  what  one  frail 
woman  can  do  when  her  warm  heart  is  inspired 
with  love  and  determination  to  work  lor  her 
Master : 

MONUMXST.ORBaON,  MoHDAY  EVKNING,  Nov.  23,  1896. 

To  Miss  C.  and  “Her  Girls” — Dear,  Dear 
Friends :  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read 
Miss  C. ’s  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  in  which  she 
spoke  of  your  continued  interest  in  our  work 
and  her  desire  that  I  should  again  write  to  you 
about  it  and  our  life  here.  I  can  thankfully 
say  that  the  work  begun  less  than  a  year  ago  has 
progressed  far  beyond  my  expectations  and  in 
very  few  of  our  homes  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  can  there  be  found  any  who  do  not  attend 
the  Sunday-school  and  our  other  little  services 
as  often  as  possible,  and  in  the  greater  portion 
of  our  homes  the  Sabbath-school  books,  papers 
and  cards  are  the  most  prominent  features.  We 
can  never  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  share 
in  the  work.  In  a  community  like  this  where 
there  was  an  utter  lack  of  reading  matter,  your 
papers  have  been  a  blessed  boon,  and  I  know 


that  often  people  came  from  a  distance  with  the 
desire  to  get  some  of  the  papers  that  were  being 
distributed  in  the  Sunday-school ;  and  once 
there  I  tried  to  make  our  services  as  simple  and 
pleasant  as  possible  in  order  that  they  should 
become  interested  in  them  as  well  as  in  the 
papers.  The  lesson  papers  and  cards  for  the 
infant  class  have  been  the  greatest  possible  help 
to  me,  as  they  are  graded  so  that  they  reach  all. 
We  have  now  seven  classes,  Bible  class,  three 
intermediate  classes,  two  primary  classes  and 
the  infant  class,  but  as  the  severe  weather  in 
winter  will  make  it  impossible  for  many  to  at¬ 
tend  who  now  come  from  a  distance,  the  attend¬ 
ance  will  be  probably  much  less  than  it  now  is. 

However,  I  am  going  to  try  to  organizes  little 
Sunday-school  in  Monument  and  one  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  if  possible,  and  those  who  live  nearer  these 
points  will  be  able  to  attend  these.  Our  own 
little  school  here  is  now  running  so  smoothly 
that  I  can  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  others  quite 
frequently  until  the  new  schools  are  well  under 
way.  I  know  that  it  seems  like  attempting  a 
great  deal  when  there  are  so  few  who  can  help 
in  the  work,  but  I  have  an  assistant  now,  the 
young  man  of  whom  I  wrote  last  spring.  (He 
went  away  and  has  just  returned  with  his  uncle 
and  grandmother,  who  intend  to  make  their 
home  here. )  They  are  church  going  Christian 
people  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
You  can  imagine  what  it  is  for  me  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  educated,  reflned,  and  above  all, 
Christian  people  in  this  place.  They  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  help  all  in  their  jxiwer.  The  nephew  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  for 
several  years.  Just  think  what  that  may  mean 
for  us. 

The  grandmother  has  taken  a  class,  and  it  is 
because  of  their  help  that  I  feel  that  I  may 
branch  out  a  little  more  and  give  our  people  who 
are  so  anxious  to  attend  services  an  opportunity 
to  do  BO.  Please  don’t  think  that  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  send  lesson  sheets  and  papers  to  sup¬ 
ply  three  Sunday-schools.  You  see  the  opening 
of  other  schools  will  make  our  school  smaller, 
and  the  people  who  will  attend  those  schools  will 
be  the  members  of  our  school  who  would  be  de¬ 
barred  from  attending  here  during  the  winter. 

Our  Oregon  mountain  roads  are  often  no  road 
at  all,  simply  a  trail,  safe  enough  to  travel  in 
the  summer,  but  very  dangerous  in  the  winter. 
Then  very  few  of  our  people  have  sufficient  good 
warm  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  cold, 
and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  travel  especially 
with  children,  a  great  distance.  All  the  papers, 
etc.,  that  you  can  possibly  spare  will  be  gladly 
received.  I  could  never  tell  you  how  gladly; 


you  would  have  to  be  among  these  people  to  re¬ 
alize  what  our  little  Sunday  papers  mean  to 
them,  these  simple,  uneducated  people  are  so 
easily  impressed  by  what  they  read,  or what 
they  hear  read.  I  wish  that  you  could  go  with 
me  into  some  of  their  homes.  Nearly  all  live 
in  log  houses,  some  have  only  one  room,  none 
have  more  than  three,  and  those  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  small  as  they  have  to  build  according 
to  the  length  of  their  logs.  These  houses  can 
be  made  very  comfortable  during  the  winter,  as 
the  crevices  between  the  logs  are  filled  up  with 
wood  and  mud.  There  is  nearly  always  a  great 
open  fireplace,  not  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but 
very  comfortable  on  a  winter  night,  as  wood  is 
abundant  Often  the  only  light  these  people 
have  after  sun  set,  is  the  light  from  the  pitch 
knots  burned  in  the  fireplace.  ;  a  very  uncertain 
light  and  exceedingly  trying  to  the  eyes  I  can 
assure  you,  as  I  am  trying  to  write  this  letter 
by  this  light. 

I  am  watching  to-night  with  an  old  lady  who 
is  very  sick.  She  lives  all  alone  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  also  so  old  as  to  be  unable  to  do  any 
work  and  will  probable  survive  his  wife  but  a 
very  short  time.  They  are  dependent  upon 
neighbors  for  their  support  and  care.  The  poor 
woman  cannot  last  much  longer  and  she  does 
like  to  have  me  with  her.  Sl^e  is  anxious  to  be¬ 
come  a  Christian,  and  seems  to  be  comforted 
when  I  assure  her  that  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
put  her  whole  trust  in  Him  who  has  promised 
that,  “Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  made  white  as  snow.  ”  She  is  sleeping  quietly 
now,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you  as  I  have  so  little  time  when  at  home,  but 
when  I  get  near  enough  to  the  fire  to  see  to 
write,  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  I  am  forced 
back  where  flickering  shadows  dance  over  the 
paper,  and  I  simply  have  to  guess  at  the  lines. 

Very  few  of  these  houses  have  any  but  home 
made  furniture,  benches  instead  of  chairs,  but 
some  of  them  are  very  neat,  and  others  quite 
the  reverse.  Many  of  the  women  do  all  of  their 
cooking  over  the  fireplace,  few  dishes  answer  all 
purposes,  and  knowing  no  different  sort  of  a  life, 
they  are  quite  satisfied  with  this  manner  of  living. 

There  are  a  few  who  live  in  frame  houses,  but 
they  are  very  few ;  only  three  such  houses  within 
twenty  miles  of  us,  and  they  belong  to  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  sheep  and  cattle  men  who  have  been 
prosperous  enough  to  buy  lumber,  and  some  of 
them  a  “boughten”  bedstead.  I  know  of  ono 
family  besides  mine  who  are  the  proud  posses¬ 
sors  of  a  rocking  chair,  not  an  upholstered, 
patent  rocker,  but  a  plain,  old  fashioned  one. 
If  some  of  the  men  and  women  who  came  from 
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England  in  the  “Mayflower,  ”,  in  ,  1620,  could 
look  upon  this  eettlement  of  log  houses  and  the 
rude  way  in  which  people  live  here,  they  would 
conflrm  my  statement  that  there  is  great  simi¬ 
larity  between  Cottonwood  settlement  in  1896,  and 
Plymouth  in  1620.  But  the  people  themselves 
scarcely  conduct  themselves  as  did  our  stern 
Puritan  forefathers;  they  have  a  code  of  law 
quite  their  own  and  respect  no  other.  There 
have  been  instances  known  where  a  man  has 
been  arrested,  tried  and  hung  within  a  very 
few  minutes,  (without  the  formality  of  State 
law),  for  stealing  a  horse  or  cattle. 

One  man  near  by  beat  his  wife  one  day  last 
week.  She  ran  away  and  took  refuge  with  a 
neighbor,  and  the  next  day  a  notice  was  tacked 
upon  his  door,  warning  him  to  leave  the  county 
within  twenty- four  hours.  When  a  man  receives 
a  warning  of  this  sort,  he  knows  that  the  only 
chance  he  has  for  life  is  to  tro  within  the  sta^ 
time.  Although  the  people  are  so  lawless,  and 
there  is  such  a  lack  of  morality  among  the  men 
and  women  in  many  instances,  yet  I  know  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  wild  animals,  a  woman 
0ould  travel  anywhere  in  the  mountains  quite  as 
safely  as  she  could  walk  upon  the  quiet  streets 
ef  New  York  in  broad  daylight.  I  have  never 
met  with  anything  but  courtesy  and  kindness 
from  even  the  roughest  and  most  lawless  of  our 
men  here,  and  I  think  there  are  but  few  men  in 
this  place  who  would  not  give  their  own  lives 
to  save  those  of  my  little  girls.  My  boy,  who  is 
thirteen  years  of  age,  is  a  venturesome,  spirited 
child,  fearless  of  danger,  and  not  in  the  least 
afraid  lo  rebuke  even  the  stoutest  man  if  he 
knows  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  and  these  people 
who  admire  nothing  so  much  as  “spirit,  ”  as 
they  call  fearlessness,  are  my  boy’s  earnest  cham¬ 
pions.  This  is  a  bad  place  in  many  respects  in 
which  to  raise  boys,  but  1  think  there  are  very 
few  men  or  boys  here  who  would  lead  my  boy 
into  wrong  doing. 

We  are  preparing  for  a  little  Thanksgiving  ser¬ 
vice  on  Thursday  next.  When  I  flrst  mentioned 
my  purpose  of  having  a  little  special  service  on 
that  day  I  learned  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
our  people  knew  nothing  whatever  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  day.  We  now  have  three  regular 
services  weekly ;  prayer  meeting  Thursday  eve¬ 
nings,  Sunday  school  and  service  on  Sundays.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  women  and  girls  meet  once 
each  fortnight  and  I  instruct  them  in  sewing 
and  mending;  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you 
have  scraps  of  muslin,  calico,  or  anything  which 
could  be  utilized  in  my  sewing  classes  and  which 
you  do  not  need,  will  you  kindly  send  them  to 
ns.  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  children  and  some 
of  the  others  busy  sewing  patchwork,  for  that 
really  takes  less  material  than  anything  else, 
but  our  pieces  have  all  given  out  and  I  can  get 
no  more,  for  you  know  I  am  one  of  the  poor 
people  myself,  only  blessed  in  having  been 
raised  by  good  Christian  parents,  and  having 
lived  where  I  could  have  all  the  benefits  of 
church  and  Sunday-schools,  as  well  as  other 
schools.  You  cannot  know  how  often  I  wish 
that  I  was  in  better  circumstances  that  I  might 
do  more  for  my  people  here.  Some  of  them  are 
so  bitterly  poor.  Last  Sunday  was  a  cold,  raw, 
rainy  day.  And  among  the  children  gathered 
about  the  fire  in  the  school-room  were  many, 
you  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many,  who 
had  on  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  very 
often  these  children  go  barefooted  the  entire 
winter,  and  our  winters  are  often  terribly  severe. 

This  winter  especially  is  one  dreaded  by  all. 
The  sheep  men  (who  gave  most  of  our  men  em¬ 
ployment  a  part  of  the  year),  have  (ailed  in 
business,  and  many  have  lost  all  of  the  wages 
due  them  for  the  entire  summer  work.  As  they 
depend  upon  what  money  they  can  get  in  this 
way  to  purchase  their  winter’s  supply  of  -pro¬ 
visions  and  clothing,  you  may  see  how  they  are 
situated.  Some  have  raised  vegetables  enough 
to  ast  them  through  the  winter;  others  have 
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not  even  these,  although  those  of  us  who  have 
plenty  of  vegetables  will  divide  with  those  who 
have  not,  as  far  as  possible,  but  there  are  many 
who  are  already  suffering,  and  I  can  only  pray 
that  our  Father  in  heaven  will  send  our  people 
relief  in  our  distress.  Last  Sunday  school 
opened  under  very  depressing  circumstances. 
The  sight  of  so  many  little  bare  feet  and  the 
knowledge  that  many  of  our  little  ones  were,  to 
say  the  least,  insufflicently  fed,  made  my  heart 
feel  very  heavy  and  then  before  calling  the 
school  to  order,  I  learned  that  one  man  had 
taken  his  children  from  the  school  and  refused 
to  allow  either  them  or  his  wife  to  attend  our 
services,  as  in  his  ignorance  he  believed  that 
the  trouble  that  has  come  upon  us  was  the  re¬ 
sult,  as  he  said,  of  all  our  “preaching”  and 
praying ;  the  people  here  had  all  got  along  very 
well  until  this  Sunday-school  opened,  “and  now 
see  what  has  come  of  it.  ’  ’  Before  closing  the 
services  we  had  a  little  special  prayer,  in  which 
I  asked  for  help  from  above,  and  then  I  asked 
our  people,  old  and  young,  to  devote  five  min¬ 
utes  to  silent  petitions.  Aafter  school  closed, 
one  boy  came  to  me  with  his  eager  little  face 
radiant  and  told  me  that  he  was  sure  that  Qod 
would  send  work  to  his  father  and  himself  be¬ 
cause  he  had  asked  him  to.  You  cannot  know 
how  that  boy’s  perfect  faith  touched  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  rebuked  me  for  my  own  faint 
heart. 

These  people,  many  of  them  would  not  ask  for 
help  if  they  were  starving,  and  if  we  give  them 
some  little  trifle,  will  ask  if  they  cannot  “work 
it  out”  They  will  work  at  anything  they  can 
get  to  do,  but  there  is  little  work  here  except 
during  harvest  or  working  as  they  have  been 


doing  for  the  sheep  and  cattle  owners.  There 
are  a  few  families  who  seem  to  think  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  showing  any  delicacy  about 
receiving  alms ;  indeed  they  seem  to  think  that 
we  should  raise  vegetables,  make  butter,  and 
clothe  their  children  in  return  for  their  kindness 
in  allowing  the  children  to  attend  the  school. 
With  these  people  I  have  learned  to  be  very 
careful  in  regard  to  giving,  and  can  only  hope 
to  educate  their  children  to  something  higher. 

The  night  is  wearing  on,  and  the  cold  is  in¬ 
tense.  Everything  is  frozen  out  of  doors.  My 
patient  is  growing  very  restless  and  has  several 
times  asked  me  to  cook  her  some  oat  meal ; 
she  seems  to  be  quite  delirious.  I  brought  her 
a  little  oat  meal  a  few  days  ago  and  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  very  much;  I  fancy  she  must  be 
thinking  of  that,  as  there  is  none  in  the  house 
that  I  can  find  and  I  told  her  that  I  had  no 
more.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  the 
sort  to  be  got  nearer  than  Heppner.  Poor 
woman  !  I  have  just  tried  to  induce  her  to  drink 
some  warm  milk,  but  she  will  not  touch  io  and 
insists  upon  having  oat  meal.  She  says  that 
Mrs.  Thompson  will  get  her  some  when  she 
comes;  she  does  not  know  that  I  am  already 
here  trying  to  give  her  the  beet  substitute  for 
oat  meal  that  I  can  find. 

I  must  tell  you  of  one  rather  laughable  ad¬ 
venture  I  met  with  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  just 
preparing  breakfast  one  morning  when  a  young 
man  came  to  the  door,  and  asked  if  I  would  go 
home  with  him  as  his  little  sister  had  gotj’un 
kinked.”  Imagine  my  bewilderment.  I  could 
not  tell  what  manner  of  disease  had  broken  out 
in  our  midst.  I  drank  a  cup  of  milk  and  started 
at  onoe,  as  the  boy  lived  fifteen  miles  from  ua 
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I  told  my  husband  that  he  must  look  out  for 
the  babies  and  not  be  nervous  if  I  did  not  return 
until  the  next  day.  After  riding  for  nearly  four 
hours  over  a  frightfully  bad  road,  we  reached 
the  house,  and  I  found  that  the  little  girl  had 
dislocated  her  arm.  With  the  help  of  a  man 
who  happened  to  be  there  and  assured  me  that 
he  had  “jinted”  many  and  many  a  sheep,  we 
made  the  little  one  more  comfortable  and  then 
the  entire  family  had  to  assist  in  entertaining 
me.  I  found  that  a  woman  and  two  children 
were  living  but  a  short  distance  from  them 
who  had  been  at  our  school  several  times,  so  I 
concluded  that  I  would  call  upon  them  and  then 
have  plenty  of  time  to  return  home,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  that  I  made  my  call  a  short  one, 
it  was  quite  dusk  when  I  started  for  home. 
Both  houses  where  I  had  visited  were  so  dread¬ 
fully  squalid  and  dirty  that  I  felt  that  I  would 
rather  camp  in  the  open  air  than  spend  the 
night  with  either  family.  My  guide  of  the 
morning  was  to  accompany  me  home  and  we  had 
not  traveled  far  when  I,  who  had  been  suffering 
all  the  afternoon  with  a  bad  headache,  found 
that  I  was  so  dizzy  and  weak  that  I  could 
scarcely  stay  on  my  horse.  The  boy  proposed 
that  we  should  try  to  go  on  until  we  reached 
the  next  house.  He  assured  me  that  he  knew 
the  people  who  lived  there.  I  simply  groaned, 
thinking  of  the  dirty  houses  and  people  whom 
I  had  been  with  all  day  and  knowing  that  my 
headache  was  probably  caused  by  my  delicacy 
in  regard  to  eating  the  dinner  they  had  prepared 
for  me.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  next 
house  I  was  too  sick  to  care  for  anything  except 
for  a  place  to  lie  down ;  I  could  not  hope  for 
anything  better  than  I  had  met  with  through 
the  day,  but  such  a  pleasant,  cheery  place  I 
found.  An  old  Swedish  couple  lived  there  and 
when  the  boy  told  them  that  the  “preacher 
lady’’  was  sick  at  their  door,  I  received  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  In  a  very  short  time  I  found 
myself  in  a  delightfully  clean  bed,  the  dear  old 
lady  was  bathing  my  head,  while  her  husband 
bustled  about  preparing  a  cup  of  tea.  It  was 
quite  worth  being  sick  to  meet  with  such  kind¬ 
ness.  These  simple,  homely  people  can  be  so 
kind.  The  next  day  when  I  started  home,  the 
good  old  man  went  with  me  to  carry  a  pet 
chicken,  a  puppy  and  a  kitten,  and  some  wonder¬ 
ful  little  sweet  cakes,  presents  from  the  old 
couple  to  my  little  ones.  It  is  now  quite  light; 
I  can  see  from  the  window  a  band  of  Indians 
encamped  near  by.  They  are  now  going  down 
from  the  mountains,  (where  they  have  spent 
the  summer  hunting)  to  the  reservation. 

I  have  just  read  over  this  dreadful  scrawl  and 
have  made  a  resolve  that  I  will  not  again  write 
by  firelight,  and  will  hereafter  carry  pen  and 
ink  of  my  own.  I  fear  that  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  you  to  read  this  and  I  should  not 
have  time  to  rewrite  it,  as  I  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mail  it  to-day. 

Dear  friends,  once  more  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to  those  who  are  so  sadly  cut 
off  from  much  that  you  may  all  enjoy.  You 
may  be  sure  that  He  who  tells  us  that  “In- 
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asmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me,’’ 
knows  and  understands  and  in  His  own  good 
time  will  reward  you.  It  takes  so  little  to  bring 
a  soul  to  Christ,  so  little  to  help  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant,  but  it  is  often  very,  very  difficult 
to  get  that  little.  I  often  think  what  the  price 
of  just  one  article  of  jewelry,  one  fine  drees,  or 
one  evening’s  amusement,  that  the  wealthy  people 
in  our  cities  enjoy  would  mean  to  our  people 
here.  If  many  could  go  into  these  homes  with 
me  and  see,  as  I  do,  just  how  any  of  our  people 
live,  if  they  could  see  the  scarcity  of  food  and 
clothing,  the  lack  of  all  the  comforts  of  life, 
they  might  then  realize  what  the  poor  in  our 
own  country  suffer.  Will  you  add  your  prayers 
to  mine,  dear  friends,  for  my  people  here  ? 

It  is  such  a  help  and  incentive  to  me  to  know 
that  there  are  such  true  and  earnest  friends  so 
many  miles  away  who  are  working  and  praying 
for  these,  God’s  poor.  Trusting  that  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  will  be  a  pleasant  one  to  you  all,  and 
that  His  blessing  will  be  upon  you  and  re¬ 
main  with  you  always,  I  am  as  ever. 

Yours  in  His  Name,  M.  S.  Thompson. 

P.  S. — I  must  add  a  line  to  this  already  long 
letter,  and  try  to  answer  your  inquiries.  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  this  letter  mailed  sooner  as 
I  have  been  so  very  busy.  In  the  first  place  the 
old  lady  (in  whose  cabin  I  wrote),  died  the 
next  day,  and  I  had  to  attend  to  caring  for  the 
poor  worn-out  body  and  conduct  the  funeral 
services;  then  on  Sunday  evening  last,  word 
was  sent  me  that  a  man  living  ten  miles  from 
here  had  taken  poison  and  was  dying  in  great 
agony.  He  lived  several  hours  after  I  reached 
him  and  1  am  sure  that  he  realized  that  we  were 
praying  for  him,  and  tried  to  follow  our  words. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children,  but  they  are 
in  better  circumstances  than  many  of  our  people. 
It  is  rumored,  however,  that  he  had  been  bet¬ 
ting  heavily  oif  the  election  and  had  lost  all  his 
cattle  and  property. 

You  asked  me  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
members  in  the  school.  Dividing  into  four 
compartments,  —  infant,  primary,  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  Bible  classes, —  there  are  thirty  four 
children  in  infant  class  who  use  the  pictured 
lesson  cards,  twenty-one  who  use  the  primary 
lesson  leaves,  twenty-two  in  intermediate  classes, 
and  about  nineteen  who  read  in  the  Bible  class. 
There  are  many  more  in  the  latter  class  who 
cannot  read,  therefore  do  not  take  home  the 
lesson  quarterlies.  In  regard  to  having  the 
papers  and  lesson  leaves  sent  from  the  Tract 
Society  direct,  I  would  say,  that  if  you  and 
your  class  do  not  find  the  task  of  collecting  them 
too  great  a  one,  I  would  much  rather  they  would 
continue  doing  so.  I  can  realize  what  the  work 
is  for  your  girls,  and  what  it  must  seem  to  them 
to  know  that  our  little  school  here  is  dependent 
upon  them.  The  only  trouble  has  been  our 
lesson  papers  giving  out  before  others  arrive, 
but  now  I  know  that  many  have  been  lost  in  the 
mail.  I  received  all  of  those  you  have  sent  re¬ 
cently  and  in  July  last  received  one  package, 
others  have  never  been  received.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  mail  will  not  be  so  often  lost  if  sent  to 
Monument,  as  the  postmaster  there  is  more  in¬ 
telligent.  The  poor  old  man  in  Hamilton  can 
scarcely  read  and  would  give  mail  out  without 
regard  to  name  or  address.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  do  what  you  think  is  beet  in  regard  to 
sending  the  papers  from  Tract  Society  or  through 
collection,  but  it  seems  to  help  us  all  here  to 
know  that  your  girls  are  so  interested  as  to  be 
willing  to  spend  time  and  effort  for  us. 

During  the  summer  I  have  received  mail 
nearly  every  week,  but  during  the  winter  will 
seldom  be  able  to  get  it  more  often  than  once 
in  each  fortnight.  Although  if  I  know  when  to 
expect  it,  can  nearly  always  send  for  it  Thank¬ 
ing  you  again  and  again  for  your  kindness,  I 
pray  that  God  will  bless  and  reward  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  M.  S.  T. 


■‘Macbeth”  means  tough¬ 
ness  of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lamp-chimneys  ;  perfection  of 
draft  besides,  if  you  get  the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 
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TEAS  and  COFFEES 


The  reputation  of  our  bouse  requires  no  com¬ 
mendation  from  us.  Established  over  86  years  at 
the  same  address.  All  Teas  not  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  we  will  take  back,  exchange  and  prepay  ex¬ 
penses,  or  refund  the  money.  On  these  conditions 
you  run  no  risk.  Orders  of  110  and  upwards  we  will 
allow  a  complimentary  in  Tea  equal  to  20  per  cent, 
off  and  pay  all  charges.  The  order  may  be  for  one 
kind  of  Tea  or  all  kinds.  It  will  pay  you  well  to 
get  up  clubs  among  your  friends  and  neighbors  for 
our  Celebrated  New  Crop,  High-Grade  Teas.  These 
are  Special  Inducements  to  Institutions,  Boarding 
Schools,  Large  Consumers,  Club  Agents,  Hotels, 
etc.  Two  or  three  neighbors  can  club  together  and 
send  for  $10  worth  of  Teas  and  get  them  at  a  small 
advance  on  cost  of  importation. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Cents  per  pound. 

Oolong,  black . 25,  80,  85,  40,  50 

Mixed,  black  and  grreen . 25,  80,  85,  40,  60 

Japan,  nncolored .  25,  85,  40,  60 

EngUah  Breakfast,  black .  25,  8^  40,  60 

Young  Hyson,  green .  26,  85,  40,  66 

Imperial,  green .  25,  85,  40,  50 

Gunpowder,  green .  25,  86,  60 

Sun-Sun  Chop  Tea,  black  with  green  tea 

flavor .  70 

Lon  r- Arm-Chop  Tea,  black  with  green 

tea  flavor .  70 

Thea-Nectar,  black  with  green  tea  flavor  00 

Basket-Fired,  Japan,  blaA .  26,  85,  40,  60 

Sun-Dried  Japan .  50 

Assams .  50,  70,  80 

Orange  Pekoes .  70,  80 

Fineet  Brands  of  Ceylon  Teas .  60, 70, 80,  fll.OO 

Roast^  Coffees  .  18,  28,  ^  82 


Send  this  “  ad.”  and  10c.  in  stamps  and  we  will  mall 
yon  1-4  lb.  of  any  kind  of  Tea  yon  miyr  select.  The  best 
Imported.  Gtood  Teas  and  Coffees,  26c.  per  lb.  We  will 
send  5  pounds  of  FINE  FAMILY  TEAS  on  receipt  of 
this  ”  aa .”  and  E^.OO.  This  is  a  special  offer  1 


TheGreatAmericanTeaCo. 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  New  York. 


Atrophine 


A  OUABANTBED  CUBE  FOB  ATBOPHT 
AND  80BE  EYES.  A  perfectly  harmless 
ointment,  purely  vegetable,  that  will  CUBE 
the  most  advanced  and  obstinate  cases  of 
Atrophy  (shrinking  rheumatism)  relieving 
the  pain  in  a  few  days  and  restoring  the  parts 
that  have  wasted  away. 

THIS  CUBE  CUBES,  and  a  trial  will  demon- 
strate  its  merits.  To  prove  this  assertion, 
a  sample  will  be  sent  FBEE  upon  receiving 
statement  of  your  case.  This  offer  only  holds 
good  for  a  limited  time  and  all  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  should  ACT  PBOMPTLY. 

Prepared  by 

Q.  KUCHLE/Tle^^e\«aS4!iT-6. 


■  ■  ■■  Cured  or  no  pay.  Only  Int«r- 

I  I  !■  nal  Remedy.  Send  for  Clron- 

I  I  lars.  The  U.  S.  Drug  A  Cheat. 

Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


PBJUSniltVJK  XUOB  ETAMUEJbUTb. 

Now  that  Tn  EvAMoauR  is  imbUahed  In  a  shape  oon- 
/enlent  for  binding,  many  of  iu  readsrs  will  wlana 
ilnder  for  ths  pnrpooe  of  kseptna  a  flle  In  ths  hast  ordai 
'Vo  can  rapply  snoh  a  binder  for  25 oente eaoluportac* 
reuald.  Addi^  Tn  Bvanemac,  P.  O.  Box  Mill,  n  w 
YorVaty. 
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February  4,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


CHURCH 


"V/T  T  T  Q  T  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord  all  th^  earth.  ...  let 
I  the  floods  clap  their  hands”  (Ps.  xcviii.  4). 


CHOIR  EFFICIENCY. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  marked  movement 
among  Western  Episcopalians  in  relation  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  paid  choir  in  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  Jewell,  who  dissents  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  leading  magazine  which  said  that  if 
good  music  will  attract  people  to  church,  “it 
should  be  employed.  Only  music  of  a  superior 
order  will  draw.”  Dr.  Jewell  objects  to  this 
view  of  music  as  “agrowing  but  delusive  fancy. 
It  is  popular,  maybe  politic,  but  is  not  Chris¬ 
tian.  ”  He  declares  that  “good  music”  used  in 
the  church  service  simply  because  of  its  draw¬ 
ing  power,  is  “high  art  helping  to  debase  wor¬ 
ship,  adulterate  devotion  and  disparage  the  at¬ 
tractive  power  of  the  cross.” 

Dr.  Martyn  Hart,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Denver,  strongly  supports  Dr.  Jewell  and  says: 
“I  am  glad  to  see  the  protest  of  Dr.  Jewell  to 
that  pernicious  idea  that  good  music  is  a  power¬ 
ful  auxiliary  to  successful  church  work.  Having 
felt  that  whatever  we  give  to  God  ought  to  be 
the  very  best,  for  more  than  thirty  years  I  have 
always  had  in  my  churches  excellent  choirs. 
For  flfteen  years  here  in  Denver  we  have  had  a 
musical  service  as  refined  and  ornate  as  any  I 
have  ever  heard,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say  that 
it  is  disappointing. 

“I  ask  myself,  will  such  music  do  anything  to 
convert  those  who  hear  it,  leading  them  ‘out  of 
darkness  into  light,  and  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  Satan  unto  God?’  I  reply  unhesitatingly, 
it  will  not,  or  within  the  area  of  my  experience 
it  has  not.  And  this  is  not  my  opinion  only. 
The  largest  order  of  deaconesses  in  London,  the 
most  consecrated  women,  whose  lives  are  con¬ 
strained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  from  years  of  observation,  that  a 
choir  is  a  positive  detriment  to  spiritual  wor¬ 
ship.  This  is  a  very  serious  conclusion  to  reach, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  right.” 

MUSIC  IN  NIAGARA. 

A  famous  organist  who  visited  Niagara  lately 
sends  to  a  musical  journal,  (says  The  Christian 
Herald)  an  analysis  of  its  mighty  roar.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  the  sound  of  the  great  cataract  is 
majestic  harmony.  Listening  to  it  for  the  first 
time,  he  thought  he  detected  a  musical  note. 
Anxious  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  he  went  to  Goat 
Island,  where  ho  could  get  its  full  diapason. 
Thence  he  went  to  Luna  Island,  and  finally  to 
the  Islands  of  the  Three  Sisters.  At  each  place 
the  predominant  note  was  clearly  recognizable. 
It  was  the  chord  of  G  of  the  thirty- two-foot  pipe 
of  the  organ,  only  four  octaves  lower.  He  tested 
it  theoretically  and  practically.  He  found  that 
the  seventh  note,  the  interval  of  the  tenth,  was 
of  a  power  and  clearness  entirely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  harmonies,  as  usually  heard  in  the 
organ.  “Were  the  tone  of  Niagara  a  mere 
noise,  ”  he  says,  “this  seventh  note  would  be 
either  weak,  or  confused,  or  absent  altogether. 
The  beat  is  just  once  per  second.”  The  way  in 
which  he  determined  the  pitch,  was  to  catch  the 
harmonic  notes  above  D  and  G,  that  were 
definite  in  pitch,  and  then,  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vibrations  of  the  lower  two  notes,  find 
their  distance  below.  He  is  quite  certain  that 
the  musical  tone  of  the  Falls  is  clear,  definite, 
and  unapproachable  in  its  majestic  perfection, 
a  complete  series  of  notes  all  uniting  in  grand 
and  noble  unison.  How  many  people  have 
visited  the  Falls  without  hearing  in  their 
mighty  roar  any  hint  of  music !  But  the  trained 
ear  perceives  it,  and  is  filled  with  admiration  of 
its  majesty.  Perhaps  if  our  ears  were  attuned 
to  the  heavenly  harmonies,  we  might  hear  mel¬ 
ody  in  other  parts  of  the  universe  where  we  now 
think  there  is  discord  or  silence,  and  so  the 
Psalmist’s  suggestion  maybe  a  fact:  “Make  a 


HEARTILY  AS  UNTO  THE  LORD. 

At  the  East  London  Tabernacle  is  an  immense 
congregation  singing  tunes  of  the  simplest  kind 
without  any  choir  to  lead  them,  without  any 
accompaniment,  without  any  expression,  making 
up  their  own  harmonies,  yet  singing  heartily 
and  with  a  rugged  force  that  is  not  without  its 
appeal  to  the  heart.  “We  adopt  any  tune  that 
is' likely  to  go  well,”  said  the  precentor,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Scott,  to  me;  “Samson,  Claremont,  Mel- 
combe,  Leoni,  for  example.  Cran brook  and  Na¬ 
tivity,  also,  go  with  a  splendid  swing.”  Tunes 
that  depend  on  their  harmony  are  avoided.  Mr. 
Archibald  Brown,  I  learn,  delights  in  classical 
music  and  the  great  masters,  when  he  listens  to 
them  at  home  or  at  a  concert.  But  in  divine 
service  he  puts  all  this  away  and  asks  simply  for 
tunes  by  which,  through  the  voice,  every  heart 
may  be  opened.  He  wants  no  mechanism  or  art. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST  TOUR. 

There  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  singing  by  a  mass  of  people 
in  unison  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  S.  Midgley,  a  pro- 
fessorjof  music  at  Bradford,  England,  in  The 
Organist  and  Choirmaster.  Speaking  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  at  Cologne  Cathedral,  Mr.  Midg¬ 
ley  says:  “After  the  sermon  the  organist  struck 
up  a  hymn  tune,  and  the  whole  of  the  immense 
congregation  sane  it  with  an  organ  interlude 
after  each  line.  They  sang  very  slowly.  The 
effect  was  overpowering,  and  gave  one  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  heaven.  In  fact,  it  was  worthy  of  the 
building  itself,  and  the  power  of  eulogy  could 
no  further  go.  We  heard  nothing  grander  dur¬ 
ing  our  month’s  travel.” 

Dr.  Arthur  Henry  Messiter  and  Dr.  Walter  B. 
Gilbert,  organists  of  Trinity  Parish  in  this  city, 
will  be  retired  on  pensions  on  May  1. 

Dr.  Messiter  has  been  the  organist  of  Trinity 
Church  for  thirty- three  years.  Under  him  the 
music  of  the  old  church  became  famous  for  its 
classic  purity  and  sweetness.  He  is  sixty-two 
years  old,  and,  while  his  bodily  strength  is  not 
failing,  he  has  been  slowly  growing  deaf,  until 
it  seriously  interferes  with  his  duties. 

Dr.  Gilbert  has  been  the  organist  of  Trinity 
Chapel  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He,  also,  is  in 
the  sixties. 

Music  was  not  given  to  men  with  the  sole  view  of 
delighting  and  pleasing  their  senses,  but  rather  for 
appeasing  the  troubles  of  their  souls,  and  the  sensa 
tions  of  discomfort  which  imperfect  bodies  must 
necessarily  undergo. — Plato. 

In  its  bearings  upon  human  happiness,  we  believe 
that  this  emotional  language  which  musical  cul¬ 
ture  develops  and  refines,  is  only  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  langn^e  of  the  intellect;  perhaps  not 
even  second  to  it.— Herbert  Spencer. 

A  sinper  can  transmit  his  emotions  by  feeling 
strongly  himself.  Sympathy  is  the  sole  transmitter 
of  emotion,  and  the  feelings  of  an  audience  are  ex. 
cited  by  our  own,  as  the  vibrations  of  one  instru¬ 
ment  are  awakened  by  the  vibrations  of  another. — 
Garcia. 

Music  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in 
the  work  of  human  civilization  and  refinement,  pre 
paring  the  heart  for  all  else  that  is  beautiful,  open¬ 
ing  op  the  avenues  of  pleasure  in  the  other  arts,  in¬ 
spiring  a  quicker  sensibility  to  all  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  and  softening  our  feelings  toward  one  an¬ 
other. — James  C.  Moffat. 

The  manuscript  song  book  of  366  large  folio  pages, 
which  has  been  retained  for  the  last  300  years  in  the 
University  Library  at  Jena,  has  given  an  interest¬ 
ing  view  of  music  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  consists 
of  a  rich  collection  of  Minnesinger  songs,  melodies 
and  words,  written  in  beautiful  fourteenth  century 
German  text.  It  is  an  invaluable  authority  on  the 
study  of  music  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  executed 
with  great  care,  bound  in  wooden  covers  encased  in 
white  leather  which  belonged  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  the  chain  with  which  it  was  fastened  to  the 
reading  desk  is  still  preserved.  On  the  ’outside  is 
attached  the  inscription,  “An  oid  Meister  Song  Book 
on  Parchment.’’ 


SONGS  -  HOME  1 

IN  BOOK  FORM  ^ 

5e€€C€eC€C€€Ce«t<CC€CC€€€-l 

MINSTREL  SONGS  I 

A  collection  of  famous  minstrel  and  plantation  A 
swigs,  315  pages,  large  sheet-music  sise.  All  the 
old-time  favorites  included.  94  compositions.  A 
Price,  Paper,  $1.00  W 

Boards,  $1.25  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.00  ^ 


I  NEW  HARVARD  SONG  BOOK  I 

£  The  latest  compilation  of  merry  college  songs.  X 
S  A  splendid  volume  containing  all  the  gems  from  X 
^  college  hall  and  campus.  X 

^  Price,  $1.00,  Postpaid  ^ 

I  ^gooFold  Ion^****! 

A  new  volume  of  famous  songs.  They  are  all  V 
^  songs,  but  hardly  oid  songs,  for  to-day  there  V 

^  ts  no  charm  so  potent  to  touch  the  heart  as  the  jt 
$  gems  contained  in  this  book.  For  young  and  old.  ^ 

A  Price,  Paper,  $1.00  A 

S  Boards,  $1.25  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.00  ^ 


Popular  Song  Collection 


One  hundred  and  forty-four  pages  of  popula 
yet  high-grade  songs,  such  as  musical  peop 
will  admire.  An  excellent  volume  for  the  horn' 
Price,  Paper,  $1.00 
Boards,  $1.25  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.00 


fOpu\iT.  ^ 
.1  Mople  7^ 
^e  home.  ^ 


IN6  CLASSICS  I 

:es.  A  collection  of  choice  lyrics  9 

modem  composers,  ijt  pages,  w 

tijuge  sheet-music  size.  Home  or  concert  use.  V 
Price,  Paper,  $1.00  ^ 

^  Boards,  $1.2S  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.00  V 

I  OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY  I 

W  463-4^  Washington  Street  )sf 

H  BOSTON  % 

X  New  York  Philadelphia  g 

1  C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.  J.E.  DITSON  ft  CO.  ® 

Raynor’s 
“Studio”  Organ. 

A  Pipe  Organ  for  home  use.  Three  manuals 
and  pedals.  All  the  mechanical  accessories 
of  a  large  organ.  Complete  in  every  detail 
anr.  the  only  thing  of  its  kind.  Not  expensive. 
Let  us  send  you  circular,  with  full  details. 

F  E.  RAYNOR  ft  CO.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Sovthern  Branch  ■  J  j.  Miller.  SM  Bute  St.,  Safolk,  Fa. 


SACRED  SONGS  No.  1 

By  Sankry,  McGranahan  and  Atebblns. 

IS  THE  BEST  ONE  YET! 

Messrs.  MOODY,  Si%KGY.  CHAPMiy,  HFlIHALl,  DIXON, 
and  others  see  it. 

525  per  100;  add  5c.  a  copy  i1  ordered  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  Sl  MAIN  CO. 

Chiesgo  Hoase,  216  Wabash  Are.  76  E.  Mh  8t„  Mew  York. 


THE  GREAT  CHUHGH  I  inilT 

For  electric,  gas  or  oU.  Send  dl-  m  I 

menslons.  Book  of  Light  end  1MB Will  ■ 
estimate  free.  I.  P.  Frfak.  SSl  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


MENEELT  bell  COMPANY, 

Clinton  N.  Mene^,  QenI  Hffinigif 

TROT,  jr.  T.,  mm*  RMW  YOJBJC  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  RILLS. 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 


Great  Variety  of_Style 
and  Prlce.'^  _ 

T.  C.  Sellew, 

III  Fulton  Street, 
New  York.  .  .  . 


Xts  mddrooHng  adaarStssrs  pmtronMng  our  ^our- 
nml  Xsidir  mtrmUon  Thm  JHmmmoUot  lie  mlt  ommrm. 
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THE  E\ANGELIST. 


February  4,  1897. 


The  EvaBf:elist  PuMishins  Company. 

MB  Fifth  Aveniw.  New  York. 


HENKT  M.  FIBU>,  D.D.,  Editor. 

Taaif 8,  Three  dollare  a  year,  in  edTenoe,  poetage  paid 
In  foreign  oeontriee  $1.M  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advanoe,  or  for  one  year’s  snbecrip- 
tion  and  one  new  snbecrlber.  Five  dollare.  In  olnbe 
of  live  or  more,  $2J!0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbecrlber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advanoe. 

AnvxBTismo  Rates,  X  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

AJjI.  snbecriptions  are  oontinned  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Peet-Olfioe  Orders  should  be  made  (layable  at  New  York 
Post-olfioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Post-o^leeat  New  Fork  as  MOOTuUdam 
matt  matter. 


ATPOINTMENTS  AKD  INSTITUTIONS. 

THM 

Home  Missions,  IM  Fifth  Ave^  New  York 

Forelm  Bfisslons,  **  ” 

Ohurch  Erection,  ...  **  ** 

Uupatlon, .  1834  ChestoatSt.,Phila. 

PnbUoation  and  &  8.  Work,  ”  » 

Ministerial  ReUef,  .  .  .  .  » 

Freedmen,  ...  616  Market  St.,  Plttsbi^h.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Oollegee,  .  .  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AitKSIOAM  8UNDAT-SOHOOI,  UNION, 
aSTXBUSHSn  IK  PBTT.Anai.pm*,  1814, 
erganlaefe  Uni<m  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  ml^onary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1779  new  schools  started  In  ISM;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  78  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  S2S.00  starts  a  new  school,  himishlng 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  8800  supports  a  missionary 
oneyear.  Toucanhavelettersdliwctfrommlssloiiaryyonald. 
Bend  Contrllmtlons  to  E.  P.  Bancbott,  Dla.  Secretary, 
Ul  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 

THE  800IETT  FOK  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
^mmonly  called  Fort  ‘’Society.*’)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionailee.  Its  Mariners’ 
Ohurch,  48  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
rellglouB  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  ito  Branches,  1% 
Charlton  St^  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  oontributlonB  to  sustain  it. 

Her.  SaifCKi.  Bocux,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorx,  Pres. 
T,  A.  BBomm,  Cor.  Sec*y.  E.  H.  Hubick,  Tress,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  statement  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  life  in¬ 
surance  was  a  luxury  in  the  United  States  which 
only  people  of  aflQuence  and  steady,  liberal  incomes 
could  enjoy.  In  187S,  in  a  population  of  more  than 
40,000,000,  only  about  800,000  had  their  lives  insured. 
Now,  Life  Insurance  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  lux¬ 
ury,  but  as  a  necessity,  equally  with  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  shelter,  etc.  The  number  of  insured  now  is 
about  9,000,000.  What  is  it  that  has  wrought  this 
wonderful  change  ?  Industrial  insurance,  the  weekly 
payment  plan,  whereby  the  masses  as  well  as  the 
classes  are  enabled  to  secure  this  kind  of  protection. 
This  system  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  now 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  successful  companies 
in  the  world.  It  began  business  in  1875.  For  four 
years  it  held  the  field  alone.  Now,  eleven  compa¬ 
nies,  with  an  Agency  force  of  30,000  men,  carry  on 
business  all  over  the  conntry.  The  latest  and  most 
important  feature  of  Industrial  Insurance  is  a  new 
policy  jnst  issued  by  the  Prudential  which  sweeps 
aside  all  the  leading  differences  that  formerly  ex¬ 
isted  between  Ordinary  and  Industrial  policies.  This 
new  policy  secures  to  the  bolder  of  a  115  contract 
the  same  privileges  and  rights  in  proportionate 
degree — cash  dividends,  surrender  values,  paid-up 
policy  feature  etc.,  etc.— as  the  holder  of  a  $50,000 
Ordinary  policy.  The  issuance  of  such  a  policy 
marks  a  new  era  in  Industrial  Insurance. 


In  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.’s  (New  York)  recent  “Helps 
for  1897”  advertisement.  Dr.  John  Stoughton’s  name 
as  author  of  “Christian  Church  in  the  Early  Centu¬ 
ries”  was  printed  “Houghton”  by  mistake.  Dr. 
Stoughton  is  a  well  known  English  Congregational 


Maoouine,  &e  Seaman'i  Friend,  and  the  hife  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Enwxix.,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Tress.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Sim,  D.D.,  Secreta^. 

THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

IBS  Worth  Stroot,  New  York, 
establlBhed  to  provide  for  children  wboee  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  oiyhana  TOey  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instmcted  nntU  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  Hooae  of  Indnstry. 

Daring  Its  ezlstenoe  more  than  4S.OOO  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  hooae. 

DoaatloBS  of  money,  aeocmd-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
ally  received. 

Service  of  Sang,  Sunday,  8:80 tot 40  p.  m. ;  Sonday-school,  1  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  AM.,  and  11:40  to  8  P.  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  11:10  to  11:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  aU  times.  Morbis  E  Jbsitp,  Preo.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 

BOBCIB  F.  Bbtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Babnard,  Snpt. 

Our  greateat  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

PBESB  TTBKIES. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  at  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenne  comer  Eleventh  street.  Monday, 
Feb  8,  at  8  p.m.  Gborox  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  New  York  Sunday-school  Association  will  bold 
its  next  public  meeting  in  the  Madison  Avenne  R^ 
formed  Church,  Madison  Avenue  and  Fifty  -  seventh 
street,  on  -  Monday,  Feb.  8,  at  8  p.m.  Theme,  Sunday- 
school  Finances:  Home,  For  the  Support  of  the  School; 
Foreign,  For  Missionary  Work.  Dr.  Wendell  Philipps, 
Superintendent  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  Sunday- 
school,  will  open  on  the  first,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Mo 
Kinney,  Superintendent  of  Olivet  Sunday-school,  on  the 
second.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  grear.  importance  to  the 
present  welfare  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  as  the  pnpils 
of  the  Sunday-schools  are  to  be  the  future  supporters  of 
church  and  missionary  work,  yon  are  urged  to  give  this 
notice  wide  publicity  and  to  bring  your  ofllcers  and 
teachers  to  the  meeting.  All  Sunday-school  workers 
are  Invited  to  be  preeent. 

A.  F.  SCHAUFFUCR,  D.D., 

Orleans  Lonoaobb, 

A.  H.  McKinnbt. 

Conunittee  on  Public  Meetings. 


NickblIj.— At  Waukesha,  Wia,  Jan.  20,  1897,  Eliza 
Com  well,  beloved  wife  of  the  late  Addisoir  C.  Nickell, 
in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Nickell  was  bom  in  Union.  West  Va.,  May  20, 
1817.  She  came  to  Wisconsin  a  bride  in  1838  and  settled 
In  Waukesha,  taking  hold  with  her  good  husband  In  the 
work  of  the  new  home  and  church.  Five  children  sur¬ 
vive:  Mrs.  President  W.  L.  Rankin  of  Carroll  College; 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Farr,  Mankato,  Minn.;  William  A.  and  A* 
C.  Nickell  and  Miss  Carrie  Nickell  of  W^aukesbA 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  In  the  Lord.” 

Van  Clevr.— At  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Monday,  Jan.  25, 
1897,  Catherine  S.  Van  Cleve,  wife  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Van 
Cleve,  D.D.,  of  Erie,  Pa. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  Elast  23d  Street. 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  a  reader  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  over  a  half  century  has  for  sale 
the  complete  set  of  hound  volumes  commencing  with 
the  first  issue.  Address  “  P,"  care  of  The  Evanqblist. 


A  LADY  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  Scottish 
dialect  from  earliest  childhood  wishes  to  give  pri¬ 
vate  readings  from  the  works  of  Ian  McLaren  or  of  any 
other  Scotch  writer.  Address  S.  E.,  59  Union  Hall  st., 
Jamaioa.  L.  I. 


XIOARD.— Parties  desiring  a  refined  Christian  home 


Highest  reference  Eiiven  and  reqnii^.  Permanency 
desired. 


ORGANIST  and  Choirmaster  open  for  engagement 
Best  credentials  from  leading  clergymen.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  Evangelist. 


ORGANIST  and  Choirmaster  desires  engagement  In 
New  York  or  some  large  city  where  it  is  desired  to 
maintain  a  choir  of  mixed  voices,  soloists  and  choras. 
Highest  references.  Address  Organ  isT,  91  Wall  St., 
New  York. 


WANTED— by  a  Presbyterian  lady  and  Daughter  of 
American  Revolution,  a  position  as  companion  to 
lady  or  chaperone  to  young  lady.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  Address  D.  A..  401  Dudley  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— An  energetic  man  of  broad  culture  and 
wide  experience,  to  take  charge  of  a  Presbyterian 
school  for  gins,  in  September,  1897.  Small  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Address  G.  L.,  care  Ths  Evangblist. 


clerKyman,  now  an  octogenarian,  and  an  ecclesias- 
ticalMholar  and  writer  of  high  repute.  The  (BJdin- 
bnrgb)  Scotsman  says:  “Dr.  Stoughton’s  merits 
an  ecclesiastical  historian  are  well  known.  We 
willingly  make  the  above  correction  and  statement 
at  the  requesc  of  the  publishers. 


The  fixpoaitor  has  long  been  considered  the 
most  scholarly  theological  magazine  in  England, 
and  all  interested  in  theological  subjects  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  are 
going  to  publish  an  American  edition  of  it,  the 
first  number  of  which  appears  this  week.  For 
twelve  years  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.  D. , 
has  been  the  able  editor,  and  to  add  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  value  of  the  magazine  for  American 
readers  the  publishers  here  have  added  a  de¬ 
partment  in  which  the  most  important  works  in 
theology  and  sociology  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
viewed.  There  will  also  be  a  survey  of  the  most 
important  religious  books  of  the  month  by  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  the  newly  elected 
President  of  Union  Seminary.  The  contents  of 
the  February  number  are:  The  Mind  of  the 
Master,  by  the  Right  Rev.  G.  A.  Chadwick, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe; 
Christ’s  Attitude  to  His  Own  Death,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  Mansfield  College ;  Christian  Perfection,  the 
word  “Perfect”  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.D.  ;  Notes  on  Obscure 
Passages  of  the  Prophets,  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oxford;  John’s  View  of 
the  Sabbath  Rest,  ^  the  Rev,  G.  Matheson, 

M. A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  ;  The  Linguistic  History 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  Maurice  Verne’s  Dat¬ 
ing  of  the  Documents,  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Edward  Konig,  D.D. ,  Rostock;  On  Dr.  Schur- 
er’s  Reply,  by  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.D. , 
LL.D.  ;  The  Priest  of  Penance,  by  the  Rev.  E. 

N.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Hertford  College,  Oxford; 
Note  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  atuvwq,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  and  reviews  of 
new  books  by  Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  Yale 
University;  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore,  Provi¬ 
dence;  l^ofessor  William  Adams  Brown,  Union 
Seminary;  Professor  Ely,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Professor  Fisher,  Yale  University;  the 
Rev,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Harris  of  Andover  Seminary,  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  survey  of  current  theolog^ical  literature  by 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  The  Expositor  will 
be  published  monthly.  Price  25  cents  a  num¬ 
ber.  Annual  subscription,  $3.00. 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
ATLANTIC  CITY  THROUGH  EXPRESS. 

Beginning  January  15, 1897,  the  New  York  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  through  express  train,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  be  placed  In  service,  daily  except  Sunday, 
leaving  New  York  at  1.50  P.  M..  arriving  Atlantic  City 
6.30  P.  M.:  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9  A.  M.  and 
arrive  New  York  12.43  P.  M.  This  tram  will  carry  a 
combined  car  and  a  Pullman  bullet  parlor  car  between 
Jersey  City  and  Atlantic  City  in  each  direction,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick.  Trenton, 
and  Bordentown. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Atlantic  City.  All  of  the  large  beach  front  hotels 
are  ready  to  receive  guests,  and  all  of  the  manifold  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  fashionable  early  season  will  be  present. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  Is  Atlantic  City  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  during  the  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  period.  A 
calm  dignity,  conspicuously  absent  during  the  rush  of 
the  summer,  prevails  throughout,  consonant  Indeed  to 
both  the  season  and  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  enduring  benefits  are 
derived.  The  year  1897  promises  to  surpass  in  every  re¬ 
spect  all  former  seasons,  and  the  new  through  express 
brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  metropolis. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  opportunity  is  presented  of 
securing  a  library  of  thirty  volumes  of  the  World’s 
Best  Literature  on  terms  ho  liberal  as  those  we  offer 
to  any  one,  as  will  be  noticed  by  our  announcement 
on  the  back  page  of  this  issue. 


WANTED,  by  a  middle-aged  American  lady,  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper.  Is  competent  to  take  entire 
care  of  a  home  with  two  or  three  servants.  Is  also  fitted 
to  have  charge  of  children.  Country  preferred. 

P.  O.  Lock  Box  153,  Ellmira,  N.  Y. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  Strop  bat  been  used  for  over 
flfcy  years  by  mlUlous  of  motbert  for  tbelr  cbildren  wblle 
teetbiuc  wltb  perfect  tucoeta  It  sootbet  tbe  cblld,  softena 
tbe  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wlud  colic,  and  Is  tbe  best 
lemedy  for  piarrbaea  it  wUI  relieve  tbe  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  DrugFlsts  In  every  parr  of  the  world 
Tw  enty-Bre  cents  a  bottle  Be  sore  and  ask  for**Mra  Wins¬ 
low's  Sootblng  Syrub  "  and  take  no  other  kind. 


To  Florida  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  midwinter  exodus  has  begun.  The  discomforts 
and  dangers  of  wet  winter  weather  are  here,  but  to  tbe 
southward,  from  a  cloudless  sky,  beams  a  beautiful 
sun  upon  a  blooming  land. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tour  to  Jacksonville, 
allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  will  leave  New  York 
and  Phfladelpbia  February  9. 

Excursion  tickets,  including  railway  transportation, 
Pullman  accommodations  (one  berth),  and  meals  en  route 
in  both  directions  while  traveling  on  the  special  train, 
will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates:  New  York,  t50.(X); 
Philadelphia.  $48.(X);  Canandaigua,  $52.85;  Erie,  $54.85; 
Pittsburg,  $53.CiO,  and  at  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  information  apply 
to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent  at  1196  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  to  (3leo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

TOO  Park  Avbnue,  Nbw  York. 

A  Course  of  Five  Public  Lectures  on  Practical  Re¬ 
ligion.  Monday  evenings  In  January  and 
February,  1887,  8:15  p.  m. 

The  fifth  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  given  Feb.  8th, 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkbnrst,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 
*•  Civic  Righteousness.’’ 

The  attendance  of  all  interested  is  cordially  invited. 


E 
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Bunnell  &  Eno  Investment  Co 


OFFER  CHOICE  WESTERN  FARMLAND  CITY  MORTGAGES  AT 


Strict  adherence  to  the  following  Rules  In  placing  loans 

1.  Where  values  are  permanent, 

2.  Where  laws  are  favorable, 

8.  Where  properties  are  in  demand, 

4.  Where  population  is  increasing, 

6.  Where  water  never  fails, 

6.  Where  increase  of  wealth  is  constant  and  natural, 

has  enabled  the  Company  to  pay  all  its  obligations  promptly,  and  to  nevei*default  on  principal 
or  interest. 

ALL  LOANS  GUARANTEED.  A 

Send  for  descrlptive_pamphlet  to 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  Vice-President,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  or  to 
the  home  office,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  or  to 

Charles  S.  Hutchinson,  the  “  Powers,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


iiion.  in  inese  aays  when  the  critic  of  mission¬ 
ary  Boards  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  laid  open  to  criticism,  and  the  home 
management  made  accountable  for  failures  and 
lack  of  funds,  it  is  encouraging  to  hear  such 
testimony  as  Mr.  Gifford  voluntarily  gives.  He 
wrote : 

“You  have  my  unbounded  sympathy  driving 
along  as  you  do  in  the  bosom  of  a  perfect  cyclone 
of  work,  and  the  marvel  to  me  is  that  you  do  it 
all  so  jauntily.  For  the  space  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  now,  while  presenting  the  interests  of  the 
mission  work  of  Korea,  I  have  been  daily  in  and 
out  of  your  offices,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
it  has  fairly  made  my  head  swim  to  watch  the 
killing  pace  under  which  you  responsible  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Foreign  Board  are  obliged  to  do  your 
work.  Co  I  covet  your  so-called  “sinecure?” 
Excuse  me,  please ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

In  my  humble  estimation,  the  chain  gang  in 
Georgia  lead  an  easier  life  than  you.  You  can 
show  this,  if  you  will,  to  our  kind,  mutual 
friend — the  critic  of  missions. 

(Signed)  Yours  cordially,  D.  L.  Gifford.” 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  needs  of  the  refu¬ 
gees  from  Turkey,  but  even  at  the  risk  of  repeti¬ 
tion,  we  must  quote  again  from  the  facile  pen  of 
Mrs.  Labaree  of  Oroomiah,  Persia.  The  Plain 
of  Oroomiah  is  noted  for  its  hospitality.  In 
former  years  it  was  impossible  for  a  poor, 
hungry  man  to  go  to  the  door  of  a  Christian 
home  without  having  a  bit  of  bread  given  to 
hiin.  But  this  year  our  Christian  people  on  the 
Plains  are  simply  in  despair.  If  they  give  all  to 
these  poor  hungry  ones,  their  own  store  of  pro¬ 
visions  will  be  gone  before  the  winter  is  over, 
and  then  what  will  they  give  to  their  own  chil¬ 
dren?  Hundreds  of  these  families  are  lodged  in 
the  stables  and  out  houses  of  the  Christian 
villages  all  over  the  Plain,  but  hundreds  more 
are  without  a  place  to  lay  their  heads,  and  I 
heard  of  one  village  to-day  where  the  mountain 
prople  are  literally  lying  in  the  streets  these 
nights  when  the  thermometer  is  below  freezing. 
1  have  heard  it  said  by  a  number  of  people  that 
if  this  thing  goes  on,  prices  will  go  up  still 
more  and  we  shall  have  a  famine  here  before 
many  months  are  over. 

We  had  sent  to  us  in  the  spring  (by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald),  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  as  a 
relief  fund  for  the  refugees  from  Turkey.  This 
fund  has  been  carefully  administered  by  the 
missionaries,  with  Dr.  Cochran  as  the  chief 
administrator,  but  it  is  now  exhausted.  Work 
in  repairing  roads  and  other  public  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  given  to  many  mountain  men. 
A  number  of  women  have  been  given  wool  which 
they  spin  and  knit,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
which  we  hope  they  can  support  their  families 
through  the  winter.  One  way  in  which  we  try 
to  help  as  many  of  the  men  as  possible  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  passports  at  the  rate  of  fl.80  apiece 
and  let  them  go  to  Russia,  where  there  is  work 
to  be  found,  and  where  many  of  them  beg.  We 
have  a  good  deal  of  fear,  though,  that  when  the 
Russian  government  sees  such  hordes  of  helpless 
people  coming  over  they  will  turn  them  back, 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  this  part  of 
Persia  to  support  all  these  thousands. 

Many  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  and  prefer  to  beg  from  house  to 
house  and  from  village  to  village,  but  we  can 
say  for  them  that  they  nave  never  really  learn^ 
what  a  day’s  work  means  in  their  mountain 
homes  where  they  can  plough  their  bit  of  land 
in  a  short  time — or  rather  scratch  it  up  with  a 
stick  capped  with  a  bit  of  iron — and  then  see  to 
their  cattle  and  lounge  about.  As  I  said  before, 
these  people  are  in  many  ways  more  like  animals 
than  human  beings. 

But  even  if  some  of  the  men  are  lazy  what 
shall  be  done  for  the  poor  helpless  women,  the 
little  shivering  children,  the  feeble  ag^  ones, 
the  blind,  lame  and  sick?  Can  you  imagine 


T.  &  T.  CLARK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  SOLE  AGENTS. 


NEARLY  READY. 

A  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

Edited  by  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.  (Editor  of  the  English  Edition  of  Winer’s  Grammar),  and 
A.  S.  Geden,  M.A.,  Prof.  Exegesis,  Wesleyan  Theol.  Coll. 

THE  PROPHECIES  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  relating  to  His  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Second 
Coming,  and  their  Fuifiiment. 

By  Dr.  P.  P.  Schwabtzkopff,  Prof.  Gottingen  Univ.  12mo,  tl.75. 

RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

Completing  Voiume  of  ”  Hefeie’s  Church  Counciis.” 

English  Series. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCILS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Prom  the  Original  Documents.  Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  J.  Hefele,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Rottenburg.  Vol.  I.,  to  a.d.  325.  Vol.  II.,  a.d.  326  to  429.  Vol.  III.,  a.d.  431  to  451. 
Vol.  IV.,  A.D.  451  to  680,  Vol.  V.  (completing  the  Series),  a.d.  626  to  Close  of  Second  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nicaea,  787,  With  Appendix  and  Indices.  8vo,  $4.50  per  volume. 


tessaron  ny  Tatian.  Literally  translated  from  the  With  a  Scriptural  Index  to  his  Works.  By  Rev.  J. 

Arabic  Version,  and  containing  the  Four  Go^ls  Hamltn  Hill,  D.D.,  Author  of  an  English  Version 

woven  into  One  Story.  With  an  Historical  and  Grit-  Tatian's  Diatestaron.  Just  published,  8vo,  $3.T6. 

ical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix  by  J.Hamltn  qqie  Bishop  of  Glouo«8t»r  and  Bristol  writes: 

Hill,  D.D.  8yo.  $4.00.  .  .  . ,  .  .  "This  work  forms  a  valuable  appendix  to  Dr.  Hill’s  Eng- 

"  Truly  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  which  we  commend  xish  Version  of  the  Dtatessanm.  ...  It  is  a  monument  of 
most  warmly  to  the  student  and  the  general  reader. . . .  patient  research  and  intelligent  industry,  which  de- 
A  fascinating  volume.”— C/iwrch  BeUs.  serves  very  hearty  recognition.”  . 

THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  _  ,  ^ 

By  Prof.  Kaftan,  D.D.,  Berlin.  Authorized  Trans.  With  Prefatory  Note  by  Prof.  Flint, 
D.D.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  net  f5.(X). 

“  One  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the  Rltsoblian  school  of  theology. 

Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament 
Greek. 

By  Prof.  Hermann  Cremer,  D.D.,  Grelfswald.  Au¬ 
thorized  Translation.  Demy  4to.  Fourth  Ed.,  with 
Supplement.  Net  $8.00.  . 

This  Lexicon  deals  with  words  whose  meaning  in  the 
classics  is  modified  or  changed  in  Scripture,  words  which 
have  become  the  basis  and  watchwords  of  Christian 
theology,  tracing  theirhistory  in  their  transference  from 
the  Classics  into  the  LXX.,  and  from  the  LXX.  into  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  gradual  deepening  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  their  meaning  till  they  reach  the  fulness  of  New 
Testament  thought. 

BY  PROFESSOR  BERNHARD  WEISS,  D.D.,  BERLIN. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

Three  Vole.,  8vo,  net  $6.75.  v  w 

The  authority  of  John's  Gospel  is  vindicated  with  great  fulness  and  success.  AltoMther  the  ^k  seenu 
tined  to  hold  a  very  distinguished,  if  not  absolutely  unique,  place  in  the  orlticisin  of  toe  New  Testament,  iw 
fearless  search  after  truth,  its  Independence  of  roirit,  its  extent  of  research,  its  thoughtful  and  discriminating 
tone  must  secure  for  it  a  very  high  reputation.”— ContrrepaHonaiM. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAITENT. 

Two  Vols.,  8 VO,  net  $4.50,  .  ,vi  _ _ 

“This  is  a  field  which  Weiss  has  made  bis  own.  His  work  far  excels  the  numerous  works  of  bis  predecessors 
in  thoroughness  and  completeness.” — Melhudlat  Recorder. 

Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  5tu>  The  Critical  Review 

dents.  Edited  by  Prof.  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.  Vol.  IV. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and  Alexan-  now  ready.  $2^  net-.  Containing  shpied^vlew 
DER  Whyte,  D.D.  40  Volumes  now  ready.  From  net  all  Importent  Theological  and  PhlloMitol^l  books 

«  pts  to  net  75  cts  each  published  during  the  past  year,  and  Notices  and 

“I  name  MTOcUlly  the  admirable  Handbooks  for  Bible  Record  of  Select  Literature,  by  the  Editor. 

Classes  Issueobv  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.  They  are  lished  Quarterly.  Annual  (prepaid)  subscription, 

very  cheap,  and  among  them  are  some  books  unsnr-  $1.80  net. 

passed  in  their  klnd.”-^)r.  W.  Robertson  Niooll  in  “Xho  student  of  theology  will  find  it  a  most  trust- 
The  BrUieh  Weekly.  worthy  guide.”— Spectator. 

Bible  Class  Primers.  ^ 

Edited  by  Prof.  Salmond,  D.D.  32  Vols.  now  ready.  *  tixposiiory  i  lines 

Paper,  20  cts.  each.  ...  .  .  Edited  by  Rev.  Jambs  Hastings,  M.  A.  VoLV.  now 

“  A  most  useful  series.  With  such  helps  as  these  to  to  ready,  in  handsome  cloth  binding.  $2.50  net. 
w  Inefficient  teacher  is  to  be  blameworthy.  — O.  H.  B.— A  new  volume  commences  with  toe  issue  for 

Spurgeon.  October.  The  Editor  has  arranged  a  brilliant  pro- 

The  Foreign  Theological  Library  gramme,  and  imirartant  engagements  have  been  made 

Containing  Translations  of  the  Works  of  the  leading  with  scholars  of  repute.  Annual  (prepaid)  subscriptions. 
Continental  Theologians.  188  Vols.  $8.00  each.  De-  $1.60  net. 
tail^  lists  free. 

Nere  Catalogite,  just  issued,  free  by  post,  o*»  appUeaUon. 

*•*  These  books  for  sale  by  aU  booksellers,  or  wU  be  supplied  by 

CH4RLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


■The  Chrislian  Review. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testament 
Greek,  „ 

Regarded  as  a  ^ur©  Basis  for  New  Testoment  Exe- 
gesis.  By  Dr.  O.  B.  Winer.  Edited  by  W.F.  Moul¬ 
ton,  D.D.  With  large  Additions  and  full  Indices. 
One  large  Vol.,  8vo.  Ninth  English  Edition.  Net 

“^e  need  not  say  it  is  the  Grammar  of  the  NewTesta- 
ment.  It  is  not  only  superior  to  all  others,  but  w  sup¬ 
erior  as  to  be  by  common  consent  the  one  work  of  refoi^ 
ence  on  the  su  weet.  No  other  should  bo  mentioned  with 
It.”— Literary  Churchman. 


Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness  are 
immediately  relieved  by  “Brown's  BiontMal  Troches. 
Have  them  always  ready. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  4,  1897. 


our  churches  is  thoroughly  informed  regarding 
the  Board’s  need,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
help  in  meeting  it;  if  the  societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor  redeem  the  pledge  made  for  them  by 
their  representatives  at  Washington  ;  if,  at  their 
Rally  on  the  22d  of  February,  all  our  Sunday- 
schools  will  put  forth  a  special  effort  to  raise  all 
the  money  they  can;  and  if  those  whom  the 
Lord  has  blessed  with  this  world’s  goods  will 
give  until  it  costs  them  a  sacrifice,  it  will  be 
done,  and  done  for  the  last  time. 

That  debt,”  says  a  true  Home  Missionary,  though 
now  a  pastor  of  a  self-supporting  church,  “is  crush¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  life  out  of  our  churches  here  on  the 
frontier.  All  this  you  know  as  well  and  better  than 
I  do  I  feel  that  it  is  so  deplorable  that  I  am  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  most  rigid  and  heroic  treatment.  I  would 
make  the  debt  pivotal — even  if  I  did  not  so  proclaim 
it  to  the  world  in  and  throngh  the  press.  Keep  on 
pressing  until  the  task  is  done  !” 

“I  am  glad,”  says  one  of  the  most  prominent  pas¬ 
tors  in  Pennsylvania,  “that  there  are  clear  evidences 
that  the  Church  is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  fear¬ 
ful  responsibility  regarding  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Home  Board.  It  is  a  good  omen.  I^et  us 
have  more  cash  and  less  criticism.” 

A  voice  from  the  pew : 

“Herewith  find  a  draft  for  five  dollars— my  mite 
to  the  debt  of  the  Board.  It  costs  me  more  to  send 
it  than  ten-fold  this  sum  did  many  a  time  before. 
But  I  wish  to  have  a  share  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
that  debt.  Oh,  why  will  not  the  memb  rship  of 
our  Church  b^n  a  contribution  of  one  lollar  a 
member  towards  the  debt  of  the  Board,  which  is 
one  of  the  grand  arms  of  our  Church  in  carrying 
the  Gospel  to  the  perishing  ?  May  the  Lord  inspire 
some  one  with  the  power  of  a  Reformer  to  arouse 
the  Church  to  its  unappreciated  privilew  !  How 
strange  is  the  apathy  of  itshundrMsof  ^ousands 
of  members  !  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  the 
souls  of  the  stingy  and  the  indifferent  amongst  us  I” 

In  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  Wm.  C.  Roberts, 

D.  J.  McMillan, 
Corresponding  Secretaries. 


For  Dyspepsia 


Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  Gut  McCandless.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  says: 
I  have  used  it  in  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  with 
gratifying  results.” 


Grand  Winter  Cruise 

TO 

Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 
BY  THE  AIMERICAN  8.8.  OHIO. 

Sailing  from  New  fork  Feb.  6,  1897. 

For  Bennada.  St  Thomas,  St.  Kitts,  Qasdeloope,  Dominica, 
Martinique,  St.  Lncla,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain,  La 
Brea,  La  Onayra  (Caracas),  Cnracoa,  St.  Domlnso.  Jamaica, 
Progreso,  Vera  Cmt  (Mexico),  Havana,  Brunswick,  Oa.  l>nra- 
tlon,  46  days.  Price  of  passage,  $270  and  upward.  Send  for 
lUnstrated  pamphlet. 

INTEBNATIONAI.  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


BERMUDA 


FOR  THE  WINTER 
GO  TO 

From  New  York,  48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamship 
weekly.  Frost  unknown.  Malaria  impossible. 

FOR  WINTER 
TOURS  CO  TO 


WEST  INDIES 

steamer  Caiibbee,  2,000  tons,  February  6  and  March 
17 ;  Steamer  Orinoco,  2.000  tons,  February  17 ;  Steamer 
Madlana,  8,080  tons,  February  27. 

80  day's  trip,  fifteen  days  in  the  tropics.  For  further  par- 
tionlar8,appWto  A.  L  QUTERBRIDCE  £CO. 
Agents  for  ^ebec  STs.  Co.,  89  Broadway,  or  THUS. 
COOK  A  SON,  261  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

A.  AHERN,  Secretary,  Quebec,  Canada. 


Ribbed 

Merino  Underwear 

Will  not  Sbrink. 

Ladies*  Ribbed  Merino  Vest8  and  Draw¬ 
ers,  medium  weight,  suitable  ior  the 
season ;  White  and  Grey. 

Vests,  high  neck ;  long  and  short 
sleeves ;  • 

Drawers,  ankle  lengrtb,  with  side  or 
hack  fastenings ; 

lOi)  dozen  ot  these  goods  will  be  on 
the  retail  counters,  in  both  stores, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at 
75  ^ents  each ; 

R^ularly  $1.00. 

James  McCreery  &  Co.. 

Broadway  &  I  Ith  St.. 
Twenty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


how  it  would  seem  to  see  swarms  of  these  every 
time  you  step  out  of  your  home,  and  not  be  able 
to  do  more  than  the  least  tiny  bit  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings? 

One  of  the  buildings  on  our  premises  contains 
rooms  which  are  callra  “the guest  department.’’ 
Here  Nestor ians  who  (x>me  to  the  city  from  all 
over  the  Plains  or  the  mountains  on  business, 
either  of  their  own  or  in  connection  with  the  mis¬ 
sion,  can  find  a  night’s  lodging  free,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  is  (inducted  every  evening  for  their  benefit. 
One  r(x>m  is  devoted  to  mountain  people.  One 
night  Mr.  Labaree  went  over  to  see  what  (X)uld 
be  done  for  the  many  refugees  who  had  been 
pouring  in  upon  us  during  the  day.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  enter  the  small  rcmm  where 
sixty-four  mbn,  women  and  children  were  packed 
so  (lensely  that  there  was  not  nwm  for  a  child 
to  lie  do^.  One  of  the  missionaries  had  pro¬ 
vided  twenty-eight  pounds  of  bread  with  which 
to  feed  the  crowd  t^t  night,  but  there  was  not 
enough  to  go  round.  The  next  morning  a  crowd 
of  the  women  and  children  were  at  my  d<x>r  hav¬ 
ing  heard  that  I  had  a  few  old  clothes  to  give 
away. 

There  was  a  woman  whose  rage  (xiuld  not  more 
than  half  cover  her,  with  a  poor  little  baby  in 
her  arms  A  child  who  seemed  to  be  blind  had 
barely  a  few  bits  of  cloth  tied  about  him.  Girls 
and  boys  with  elbows,  arms,  and  lege  all  uncov¬ 
ered  in  the  cold  air,  showing  limbs  so  thin  that 
you  would  think  the  bones  would  (x>me  through 
the  skin.  Later,  going  into  my  kitchen,  I 
found  that  my  (»ok,  herself  a  mountain  woman, 
had  given  a  little  girl  a  bowl  of  cold  beans  to 
eat,  and  the  child  was  delighted  over  them,  and 
then  stretched  her  pcmr  little  hands  literally  into 
the  fire  box  of  the  stove  in  the  effort  to  get 
them  thoroi^hly  warm  for  once.  A  few  rags  of 
coarse  sacking  were  all  she  had  on.  I  could  go 
on  multiplying  these  cases,  such  as  we  are  see¬ 
ing  all  the  time,  but  no  description  of  mine  can 
give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  how  sad  it  all  is. 
And  the  worst  part  is  that  it  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Parties  coming  down  this  week  say  that 
there  are  hundreds  more  on  the  way  or  ready  to 
start. 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case 
of  Catarrh  that  (umnot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  C6„  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  tor  the 
last  15  years,  and  oelieve  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

W*8T  &  Trcax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldinq,  Etnnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  dlreet- 
^  upon  the  blood  and  mncons  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimo¬ 
nials  free. 
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THE  IMPENDING  CRISIS. 

The  circular  entitled  “The  Situation,’’  in 
which  our  distressed  missionaries  were  allowed 
to  present  their  own  plea,  was  favorably  received 
and  generously  responded  to.  The  Board  had 
faibped  that  enough  money  would  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  before  winter  to  pay  the  arrears  due 
them,  but  this  was  not  fully  realized.  Unwill¬ 
ing  to  allow  them  and  their  families  to  face  the 
rigors  of  winter  without  sufficient  fuel  and 
clothing  to  keep  them  from  suffering,  the  Board 
borrowed  $50,000  to  meet  the  emergency.  All  of 
them  have  received  their  back  pay,  but  the  sum 
borrowed  has  yet  to  be  provided  for.  May  not 
those  who  had  it  in  their  heart  to  help,  but 
could  not  then,  do  all  in  their  power  now  to 
refund  the  $50,000?  That  would  still  be  special 
assistance  to  prevent  suffering. 

Though  this  emergency  is  past,  the  real  crisis 
is  before  us.  Fully  one-half,  if  not  more,  of  our 
missionaries  are  this  moment  trembling  in  view 
of  it.  Their  “Agreements’’  do  not  guarantee 
any  aid  from  the  Board  after  March  31,  1897. 
To  a  large  number  the  winter  will  not  then  be 
over,  and  many  of  the  churches  will  be  unable  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  salary  until  their  crops 
are  harvested  and  sold.  What,  in  the  meantime, 
is  to  become  of  them  and  their  households?  Al¬ 
ready  they  are  beginning  to  realize  this  critical 
situation.  As  an  evidence  of  it,  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  their  own  letters : 

“Our  daily  prayer  to  God  is  that  the  Board  may 
8(X)n  be  able  to  inform  us  whether  or  not  it  will  he 
in  its  power  to  extend  the  agreements  beyond  March 
81,  1897,  that  onr  intense  anxiety  may  be  allayed. 

If  the  probability  is  that  tbe  funds  necessary  to  do 
it  will  not  be  forthcoming,  we  must  look  for  other 
fields  before  we  are  reducra  to  helplessness  through 
poverty.  Does  the  Church  know  what  a  serious 
matter  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  seek  and  secure  a 
new  field  of  labor  in  midwinter,  and  to  move  thither 
without  funds  and  with  a  family  of  children  ?” 

Another  writes : 

“Tbe  man  in  tbe  gospel  has  become  to  me  a  famil¬ 
iar  and  terrible  reality.  If  tbe  agreement  is  not  ex¬ 
tended,  my  cry  to  God  mnst  8(x>d  be,  ‘What  shall  I 
do  ?  I  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.’  Has 
it  <N>me  to  this  with  God’s  servants  called  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  when  His  other  servants  who  are  acting 
as  His  stewards  hold  back  their  Lord’s  money  V' 

Still  another  writes : 

“I  have  just  received  your  circular  intimating  the 
di8<x>ntiDuance  of  grants  after  April  1,  1897.  This  is 
sad  beyond  description.  We  must  close  our  church 
if  this  is  tbe  issue.  My  congregation  is  p<x>r;  I  dare 
not  tell  them  of  this  circular.  I  (»nnot  tell  you  so 
that  you  <K>uld  understand  their  suffering.  If  the 
great,  wealthy  churches  of  our  Presbyterian  body 
are  going  to  drop  tbe  Home  Mission  work  and  force 
a  shameful  humiliation  on  the  Church  at  large,  we 
will  have  to  submit;  but  it  is  hard.  This  is  no  time 
to  stop.” 

Some  can  hardly  repress  their  righteous  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  near  possibility.  Read  tbe  follow¬ 
ing: 

“I  think  it  a  most  heartless  cruelty  to  have  will¬ 
ing  men  undertake  to  sustain  this  vast  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  at  enormous  sacrifices,  and  then  be  left 
to  starve  and  lose  the  property,  while  tbe  wealthy 
Presbyterians  give  their  Sundays  away  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  wealthy  churches.” 

“Is  it  possible,”  writes  a  greatly  aflfiicted  brother, 
“that  one-half  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  within  two  months  of  being  thrown  out 
of  fields  of  labor  where  they  are  most  needed,  and 
be  (^impelled  to  appeal  for  alms  like  (Mimmon  beg¬ 
gars  ?  will  not  G<)d  have  His  day  of  reckoning  with 
tbe  Church  for  this,  and  who  shall  abide  the  day 
of  His  coming  ?  I  am  unable,  as  yet,  to  believe  that 
this  will  be  allowed  to  happen,  and  yet  its  hideous 
shadow  tells  me  that  it  is  at  the  door — inevitable. 
The  Board  cannot  avert  it.  May  the  great  God, 
whom  we  serve,  come  to  the  rescue.” 

The  united  opinion  of  our  Synodical  mission-  | 
aries  is  that  not  only  the  men,  but  the  fields  as 
well,  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  disaster.  Already 
a  number  of  our  most  acceptable  and  devoted 
missionaries  are  seeking  self-supporting  chur¬ 
ches,  or  seeking  other  work.  Our  Church  can¬ 
not  afford  this.  For  such  a  movement  will  soon 
weaken  our  force  so  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
(x>pe  with  the  great  Adversary,  or  take  the  land 
for  Christ. 

How  may  this  impending  crisis  be  averted? 
It  (»n  be  done  only  by  the  Church  putting  the 
Board  in  a  financial  (xmdition  to  go  forward.  If 
pastors,  sessions,  superintendents  and  private 
members  will  see  that  every  one  identified  with 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

New  York  City. — The  special  servicee  in 
Greater  New  York  continue.  For  five  weeks  in 
November  and  December  Mr.  Moody  preached 
twice  a  day  in  Cooper  Union,  and  on  Sundays  in 
Carnegie  Hall  where  he  is  still  heard.  The 
Cooper  Union  meetings  were  resumed  at  noon, 
January  4th,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  A. 

C.  Dixon.  For  the  past  two  weelm  Dr.  J.  Wil¬ 
bur  Chapman  has  been  the  preacher  in  these 
noon  gatherings  with  increasing  attendance, 
while  in  the  evenings  he  has  been  heard  in 
Brooklyn,  the  Hanson  Place  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Lafayette  -  avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church,  and  the 
Baptist  Temple  uniting  in  the  work.  Revival 
services  are  l^ing  held  in  several  centres  by  the 
Methodist  body.  Union  meetings  are  under  way 
in  the  Williamsburgh  district,  fifteen  churches 
uniti^.  The  attendance  is  large  and  solemn. 
Drs.  L.  Cuyler,  L.  A.  Banks  and  J.  M.  Far¬ 
rar  have  been  among  the  speakers.  Around  the 
Fourteenth  -  street  ftesbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  a  house  to  house  visitation  is  being 
made,  and  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  this  now 
on  a  wider  scale.  Large  crowds  have  attended 
Dr.  Dixon’s  meetings  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
Sunday  afternoons.  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen, 
pastor  of  the  Fourteenth-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  conducted  the  after-meetings,  and 
numbers  have  been  converted.  The  meetings  in 
Cooper  Union  have  been  changed  from  12  to  3 
P.M.,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  has  been  preaching 
daily  to  large  audiences.  These  Cooper  Union 
meetings  will  continue  until  the  coming  of  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer  of  London,  who  will  preach  twice  a 
day  in  Cam^ie  Music  Hall  for  one  week,  be¬ 
ginning  February  8th.  J.  H.  Burke  and  Ira 

D.  Samiey  have  added  greatly  to  the  meetings 

by  their  singing.  Christians  everywhere  are 
asked  to  pray  that  this  campaign  for  the  Master 
may  be  greatly  blessed.  S.  V.  R. 

Brewster. — Rapid  work. — For  some  time  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place  has  been  run¬ 
ning  behind  in  its  current  expenses  until  the 
sum  amounted  to  about  $1,2C0.  At  last  the 
Session  and  Trustees  agreed  to  ask  Rev.  O.  H. 
Dean,  D.D.,  of  the  neighboring  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Paterson  to  assist  in  raising  it,  the 
church  here  being  without  a  pastor  at  present 
Dr.  Dean  preached  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  and  at  its  close  stated  the  case  to  a 
small  congregation  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes,  by  the  watch,  the  whole  amount  was 
raised ;  and  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  one  of  the 
Session  requested  the  good  doctor  to  stop  asking, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  people’s 
willingness  to  give ! 

Buffalo. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  Buffalo 
Presbytery,  January  28,  the  Rev.  Percy  B. 
Wightman  was  received  by  letter  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Ral¬ 
ston  from  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Freshman,  D.D.,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Newark,  and  the  Rev.  PVank  B.  Carlton  from 
the  Ihresbytery  of  Rochester.  The  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Hubbell 
and  the  North  Church  was  dissolved.  Several 
installations  are  in  prospect. 

Hammond. — As  a  result  of  special  meetings, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey, 
twenty-six  persons  united  with  this  church  on 
January  10th.  Several  of  these  did  not  sign 
cards  or  make  other  public  manifestation  of 
having  accepted  Christ  during  the  meetings, 
but  gave  their  names  later,  and  after  further 
conference  and  consideration  of  the  great  matter. 
It  is  accounted  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work 
by  Pastor  Ferguson  and  others  that  the  interest 
thus  continura  and  bore  good  fruit  after  the 
close  of  the  special  meetings.  More  than  half  of 
those  who  united  with  the  church  on  the  day 
referred  to  were  men  and  boys.  One  of  the 
twenty-six  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  town.  For  two  years  he  has 
been  unable  to  attend  church  service.  Many 
hearts  were  touched  as  he  came  into  church, 
leaning  on  hie  wife’s  arm,  in  time  for  the  com¬ 
munion  service.  This  old  Scotch  church  has 
steadily  held  on  its  way  for  many  years.  Its 
outlook  has  never,  however,  been  brighter  in 
the  nearly  twenty-two  years  of  the  present  pas¬ 
torate  than  now. 

Parish. — The  churches  of  Parish  and  Hastings 
called  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Lipes  the  latter  part 
of  November.  This  call  has  been  accepted, 
and  the  pastor  is  nicely  settled  on  the  field  and 


at  work.  Last  Wednesday  evening  the  church 
and  society  gave  him  a  fine  reception,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  social 
events  of  the  season.  Despite  snow  drifts,  the 
attendance  was  very  large  and  the  refreshments 
elaborate  and  of  the  best  quality.  There  is  a 
genial  and  loving  spirit  existing  between  pastor 
and  people  in  both  churches.  There  is  also  a 
good  degree  of  activity  and  promise  of  spiritual 
Blessing. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  held  its 
intermediate  meeting  in  Amwell  United  First 
Church,  at  Ri^oes,  N.  J.,  on  January  26th. 
Rev.  Frank  B.  Everitt,  Moderator.  This  is  the 
old  historic  church  for  fifty-five  years  under  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Jacob  Kirkpatrick,  now  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Potter.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
the  difficulty  of  access  over  twenty  members  were 
in  attendance.  Rev.  Lewis  B.  Crane,  Assistant 
Stated  Supply  of  Princeton  First  Church,  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Schuyler.  Rev. 


Robert  I.  Qamon  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  West  Jersey,  accepted.  Calls  to  Milford 
and  Holland  churches,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  installation  at  Milford,  February 
13th,  and  at  Holland,  February  23d.  Mr.  Fred¬ 
eric  J.  Newton  was  received  as  a  candidate  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Newton  be¬ 
long  to  a  missionary  family,  being  a  nandson 
of  Dr.  John  Newton  and  intends  after  his  sem¬ 
inary  course  to  return  to  that  country,  adding 
another  to  those  illustrious  names.  Charles 
Schall  was  received  as  a  candidate  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Nashville,  and  after  examination 
was  duly  licensed,  and  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Lehigh,  to  accept  a  call  to  a  church  at 
Easton.  Mr.  ^hall  has  been  pursuing  a  post¬ 
graduate  course  in  Princeton  wminary,  having 

rduated  at  that  institution  last  spring.  Henry 
Master  and  William  J.  Campbell  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  candidates  on  examination.  Rev. 

rm  rw  a  •  *»a 

folfowing  licentiatM  was  announced :  Archibald 


TOBACCO  WAS  THB  BSAI.  CACSB. 

Bat  oarents  are  sometimes  to  blame  for  a  son’s  nse  of  It. 
Old  slaves  can  stop  It  as  well  by  taking  SURE-QUIT, 
the  popular  antidote  ohewlng  gum  remedy  for  Tobaooo 
habit,  aso.  a  box,  nearly  all  dragsdsts.  Booklet  and 
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Buffalo 

Lithia  Water 

Disintegrates,  Breaks  Down  and  Eliminates  Stone  of  the  Kidneys 
or  Bladder,  Both  Uric  Acid  and  Phosphatic  Formations. 


ANALYSIS  AND  REPORT  OF 


DR.  R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Colleg^e,  New  York. 


Kew  York,  Deo.  8d,  1896. 

B.  C.  LAIRD,  M.D.,  Be$ident  Phyitieian,  Buffalo  lAthia 
SprinoK,  Va. 

Dear  Doctor— I  have  reoelved  the  live  collections  of 
Disintegrated  CalouU,  each  collection  containing  a 
number  of  fragments,  and  also  the  three  boxes,  each 
containing  a  single  calculus,  mentioned  in  your  letter 
asdlsonarged  by  different  patients  under  treatment  by 
the 

BUFHUjO  LiTHiA¥(KrER 

Spring  No.  B. 

I  have  analyzed  and  photographed  parts  of  each  speci¬ 
men,  and  designated  them  alphabetically. 

One  of  the  Calcnll  from  the  colleotion  marked  “A,” 
was  8-16  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  of  an  orange  color,  and 
on  section  exhibited  a  nucleus,  surrounded  by  nine  oon- 
oentrlc  layers  of  a  crystalline  structure,  as  shown  In  the 
accompanying  photograph  marked  “A,’*  magnified  12  di¬ 
ameters. 


A  fragment  of  a  broken  down  oalenlns  from  the 
same  collection  was  found  to  consist  of  Urle  Acid. 

(Report  os  to  ste  specimens  of  CaleuU  omitted  to  economize 
space.) 

The  contents  of  the  boxes  marked  “C”  consisted 
chlefiy  of  whitish  crystalline  materials. 

On  microscopic  examination  they  exhibited  well  de¬ 
fined  prismatic  crystals  characteristic  of  “Triple  Phoe- 
phates,”  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph, 
^C."  magnified  20  diameters. 

On  chemical  analysis  they  were  found  to  consist  of 
Magnesium  and  Ammonium  Phosphate  (Triple  Phos¬ 
phate),  Calcium  Phosphate,  Calcium  Carbonate  a  trace: 
Sodium  and  Potassium  Salts  in  traces.  Uric  Acid  and 
Urates  none.  Calcium  Oxalate  none.  Organic  ^ebris 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  matters  foreign  to  C  a  Iculi 


(Calculi  “A”  magnified  12  diameters.)  (Colleotion  ‘HT’  magnified  20  diameters.) 

On  chemical  analysis  It  was  fonnd  to  consist  of  Uric  Yours  respectfully 

Acid  (colored  by  organic  subsUnces  from  the  urine),  „  rkATMrxr  nrM>iruTTa 

with  traces  of  Ammonium  Urate  and  Calcium  Oxalate.  ^  ODUEN  DOREMUS. 

According  to  distinguished  Medical  authority  Uric  Acid  Poi«oning  shows 
itself  in  Gout,  Kheuiuatism,  Llthaemia,  Stone  of  the  Kidnev  and  Bladder, 
Bright’s  Disease  ot  the  Kidneys,  Herpetiform  Neuralgic  Affections,  Nervous 
Prostration,  Nervous  Irritability,  Nervous  Asthma,  Nervous  Headache,  cases  ot 
Mental  Depression  and  in  certain  forms  ot  Dyspepsia  aud  Eczema. 

BUFfALO  Lithia  VtoTER  dissolves  and  washes  out  of  the  system  Uric 
Acid*  Deposit,  and  is  Nature’s  own  specific  tor  these  and  all  troubles  ot  Uric 
Acid  Origin. 

Taken  as  a  common  beverage  or  table  water  it  acts  as  a  preventive  of 
Uric  Acid  Deposit  and  ot  the  distressing  maladies  caused  by  such  deposit. 

Buffalo  LiTHiA¥i!KrER  application.^  K  Y-  P  let*  on 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 
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Wounded  and 

Paralyzed. 

AN  OLD  VETERAN  OF  THE  WAR  AFTER 
YEARS  OF  SUFFERING  HAS  A 
SHOCK  OF  PARALYSIS. 


Prom  the  Preee,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  David  G.  Talbot  is  a  well-known  and  respected 
citizen  of  Otsego  County,  New  York,  residing  at 
Edmeston,  who  three  years  ago  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  a 
wound  received  on  the  16th  of  June,  1864,  before 
Petersburg,  Va.,  while  serving  with  the  New  York 
Heavy  Arullery. 

The  following  is  his  own  account  of  his  illness 
and  convalescence,  which  will  be  found  interesting: 

Edmestok,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1896. 

“On  the  fifth  day  of  December,  1893,  I  was  taken 
with  a  paralytic  shock,  which  affected  the  whole  of 
the  left  side,  and  I  could  not  speak  for  three  weeks. 
I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  a  long  time  and  con 
stantly  attended  by  a  physician,  though  little  relief 
was  experienced.  My  stomach  and  the  muscles  of 
my  throat  were  much  affected.  I  was  wounded  in 
June,  1864,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  having  then  lost 
three  fingers  of  my  left  hand,  and  that  always  af¬ 
fected  me  in  a  marked  degree,  my  arm  often  becom¬ 
ing  numb.  I  should  state  that  on  the  day  I  received 
the  stroke,  I  had  two  distinct  shocks,  the  first  in  the 
morning,  which  was  so  light  that  the  doctor  was 
not  at  all  alarmed,  but  tho  second  nearly  finished 
me  up.  Ever  since  the  war  I  had  suffered  with  ner¬ 
vous  debility,  and  my  condition  was  very  bad  when 
I  was  attacked.  I  am  now  sixty  years  old,  and 
hardly  dared  look  for  anything  approaching  good 
health  after  my  life  of  suffering,  but  I  saw  so  much 


said  about  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
in  the  newspapers,  and  that  they  were  good  for 
paralytics,  that  I  determined  to  try  them.  This  I 
did  just  one  year  and  four  months  ago.  I  strictly 
followed  directions  and  felt  better  within  a  week. 
I  am  not  the  same  man  I  was  when  I  began  to  take 
Dr.  Williams’  medicine.  My  old  comrade  Norton, 
who  was  in  the  same  comnany  and  regiment  with 
me,  and  was  a  grievous  sufferer  from  general  ner¬ 
vous  debilitVj  at  my  recommendation  bas  taken  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  and  they  have  helped  him 
wonderfully. 

“I  certify  on  honor  that  the  above  statement  is 
true  in  every  particular. 

^igned)  David  C.  Talbot.” 

Witness  John  C.  Lappkus. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shatter^ 
nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar 
to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregularities  and 
all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  tbe  blood, 
and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all 
cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork  or  ex¬ 
cesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six 
boxes  for  12.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


B.  Jamison  to  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  Mait¬ 
land  V.  Bartlett  to  Praeb^ery  of  Lackawanna, 
Nathaniel  Stevenson  to  Presbyte^  Glenboro, 
Canada,  and  J.  Harry  Dunham  to  Presbytery  of 
Monmouth.  The  obituary  of  Bev.  Aaron  F. 
Hutchinson,  one  of  our  oldest  ministers  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  entered  in  full  upon  our  records. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  for  years  connected  with 
our  Home  Mission  work  in  the  West  and  also 
ministered  to  several  churches  in  the  East  until 
his  healtii  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
active  labors.  His  illness  was  long  and  severe, 
but  his  confidence  in  the  Saviour  never  faltered. 
He  died  June  30th,  and  hie  wife,  his  companion 
and  faithful  helpmeet,  survived  him  but  two 
weeks,  after  a  union  of  nearly  sixty  years.  The 
installation  of  Bev.  J.  W.  Bogan,  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  ^Itimore  in  ^e  intervals  of 
Simod,  as  pastor  of  the  Flemington  Church,  one 
of  our  strongest  churches,  was  duly  announced. 
At  these  services,  Bev.  John  B.  Bugler  of  Bea- 
ville  presided.  Bev.  William  A.  Rice  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Now  York,  by  invitation,  preached 
the  sermon.  Dr.  S.  M.  Studdiford  of  Trenton 
tharged  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  George  S.  Mott,  for 
many  years  its  efficient  and  beloved  pastor, 
charged  the  people.  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Ftinceton  on  Wednesday,  February  17th, 
at  7. 15  P.  M.  in  the  Second  Cnurch  to  receive 
and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor  elect,  a  call 
from  that  church  and  install  him  pastor. 

A.  L.  Abmstbong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Dutch  Nbck,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27. 

Presbytery  op  West  Jersey. — The  Rev.  Ray¬ 
mond  Hilliard  Gage  was  received  January  26th 
by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  and  a  call  was  put 
in  his  hands  from  the  Wenonah  Presbyterian 
Church,  Gloucester  county.  New  Jersey,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  him.  The  installation  services  will 
take  place  February  2d.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  Rev.  James  Pattison  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North,  to  assume  the 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Langhorne, 
Pa. 

Newark. — Andrew  and  Philip.— The  Third 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  Presbyterian  Chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip 
sat  in  this  city  during  January  29th  and  30th. 
The  importance  of  this  Convention  arose  from 
the  fact  that  legislation  for  the  Brotherhood 
vests  in  the  denominational  conventions.  The 
first  afternoon  of  the  Convention  was  given  to 
devotion  and  business.  In  the  evening  a  popu¬ 
lar  meeting  in  the  South  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  also  all  the  other  sessions  of 
the  Convention  were  held,  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  McBurney,  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  New  York  city,  whose 
subject  was  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  and  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hadden,  President 
of  the  New  York  Assembly  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Brotherhood,  on  the  work  of  his  own  organiza¬ 
tion.  On  the  second  day,  in  the  forenoon,  a 
consecration  service  was  held,  led  by  the  Bev. 
Ford  C.  Ottman  of  Newark,  and  addresses  on 
the  Value  of  a  Brotherhood  in  a  City  Church 
and  the  Value  of  the  Brotherhood  in  a  Country 
Church  were,  made  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Wilbur 
Ennis  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  by  tbe  Bev. 
John  D.  Long  of  Babylon,  Long  Island.  The 
afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  business  and 
to  an  open  Parliament  on  Chapter  Methods, 
conducts  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gray  Bolton,  D.D.  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Parliament  brought  out  the 
fact  that  although  the  two  rules  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  the  promise  to  pray  daily  for  the  spread 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  among  men,  and  to  make 
an  earnest  effort  each  week  to  bring  at  least  one 
man  within  hearing  of  the  Gospel  are  only  obli¬ 
gations  to  prayer  and  general  invitation,  yet  many 
of  the  105  active  Chapters  in  the  Prrabyterian 
denomination  are  systematically  organized  for 
personal  work  among  men  to  bring  them  not 
only  within  hearing  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  them.  An  item  of  business  in 
the  afternoon  was  consideration  of  the  Forward 
Movement,  in  pushing  which  the  Chapters  re¬ 
solved  to  raise  12,500,  if  possible  in  $100  sub¬ 
scriptions.  $500  is  already  assured.  Subscrip- 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

About  a  month  ago  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  re- 
Ugions  paper  where  Dep^  43  of  tbe  Iron  City  Dish 
Washer  Co.,  of  Sta.  A,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  wanted  a  few 
good  agents  to  sell  their  latest  improved  dish  washer.  I 
wrote  them  and  they  sent  me  full  particulars  how  to 
sell  the  household  article.  When  the  machine  arrived 
I  showed  it  to  my  neighbors,  and  I  took  orders  in  every 
home  that  I  visited.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell,  and 
without  any  previous  experience  in  Belling  anything, 
I  sold  a  dozen  the  first  five  days.  The  firm  gave  me  f ml 
particulars  how  to  sell  it.  and  I  found  that  by  following 
their  instructions  I  did  well.  The  machine  washes  and 
dries  the  dishes  in  lees  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it. 
Then  a  woman  don’t  have  to  put  her  hands  in  the 
greasy  dish  water,  and  everyone  knows  how  disagree¬ 
able  that  is.  I  am  making  lots  of  money  selling  the  dish 
washer,  and  any  other  energetic  person  can  do  the  same. 
Write  them  for  dirculars.  A  Country  Widow. 


tioDB  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Presbyterian  Council,  W.  E.  Maris,  Pottstown, 
Pa.  In  the  evening  there  was  another  popular 
meeting  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith,  D.D.  of  New  York  city,  and  by  Rev. 
Donald  Sage  McKay,  D.D.  of  Newark.  The 
General  Secretary,  E.  M.  Folsom,  93  West  One 
Hundred  and  Third  street.  New  York,  will  fur¬ 
nish  Brotherhood  literature  gratis. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bradford. — The  Rev.  George  M.  Hickman 
preached  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  third  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  Bradford  pastorate,  on  January 
10th.  “Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good,’’  (1  These,  v.  21),  was  his  text.  In  re¬ 
viewing  the  events  of  these  years,  Mr.  Hickman 
stated  that  280  persons  had  been  received  into 
the  church ;  the  edifice  and  pastor’s  residence 
have  been  improved,  and  a  debt  of  $4,000  has 
been  wiped  out.  In  three  years  the  church  has 
raised  for  all  purposes  $27,000.  Last  year  $12,- 
000  was  raised  for  church  work,  and  $2,000  was 
contributed  to  missionary  movements.  Mr. 
Hickman  complimented  his  pieople  for  their 
splendid  achievements,  and  in  the  course  of  re¬ 
marks  kindly  remembered  previous  pastors,  who 
had  labored  so  faithfully  and  done  so  much  to 
advance  the  church  to  its  present  prosperous 
condition.  But  no  effort  of  pastor  could  have 
accomplished  the  work  that  has  been  done,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  deep  interest  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  church.  The  piaster  congratulated  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  view  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  harmony 
that  exists.  Mutual  truth,  good  works,  noncon 
formity  to  the  world,  avoiding  past  _  mistakes, 
liberal  giving,  devotion  to  soul-saving,  these 
things,  said  Mr.  Hickman,  have  been  proven 
good  and  should  therefore  be  held  fast.  The 
local  j>ap>ers  spieak  highly  of  Mr.  Hickman’s 
labors  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it. 

Pbesbytkby  op  Carlisle. — On  the  25th  of 
January  this  Presbytery  received  the  Bev.  Will¬ 
iam  McNally  from  Uie  Presbytery  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  installed  him  jiastor  of  Westminster 
Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  At  the  same  time  it 
also  received  the  Rev.  David  Walker  Woods 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  and  arranged 
for  his  installation  as  piafltor  of  the  Church  of 


Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to  take  place  at  7  P.M.,  Janu¬ 
ary  ^th.  William  W.  West,  S.  C. 

Welsh  Run,  Pa.,  Jan.  26, 1897. 

Athens. — A  Beautiful  Memorial  Tablet, — A 
beautiful  memorial  tablet  bas  recently  been 
placed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Athens, 
Pa.,  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Perkins,  who  were  for  many  years  faithful  and 
efficient  workers  in  the  church,  both  of  whom 
died  in  1884.  Mr.  Perkins  was  an  elder  in  the 
church  for  more  than  sixty-one  years,  having 
been  chosen  to  that  office  soon  after  he  united 
with  the  church  in  1823.  Mrs.  Perkins,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Julia  Ann  Shepherd,  united 
with  the  church  at  its  formation  in  1812,  when 
but  twelve  years  of  age,  and  was  a  member  con¬ 
tinuously  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  covering 
a  period  of  seventy-two  years.  Faithfully  did 
these  two  disciples  of  Christ  labor  side  by  side 
through  the  trying  days  when  the  church  was 
weak,  taking  upion  themselves  its  heaviest  bur¬ 
dens.  Happily  they  were  permitted  to  see  it 
firmly  established  and  prosperous.  The  tablet  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  their  memory  from  the  sur¬ 
viving  members  of  their  family.  It  is  the  work 
of  Messrs.  J.  and  R  Lamb  of  New  York  city. 
It  is  of  antique  bronze  and  rests  upion  a  heavy 
slab  of  finely  polished  Tennessee  marble,  thirty 
by  forty-two  inches.  Around  the  border  is  an 
ivy  vine,  intertwining  crosses  and  other  appro- 
Miate  symbolism  of  the  Christian  life  and  hopie. 
UTie  inscription  is  in  relief  and  gives  the  names 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  with  the  time  of  their  connection  with 
the  church,  with  the  following  line  underneath: 
“Lovely  in  their  lives  and  in  death  not  divided.  ’’ 
The  church  edifice  itself  has  just  been  renovated, 
its  interior  remodeled  and  furnished  with  assem¬ 
bly  chairs,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  comfortable  in  the  region.  It  is  united 
and  harmonious,  enjoying  a  steady  growth,  with 
a  fine  field  for  future  wo^. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— Those  who  braved  the  cold  to  go  to 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  January  24th, 
were  amply  rewarded  by  a  sermon  from  Dr.  John 
Hall  of  New  York,  the  father  of  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Hall,  the  piaBtor.  Dr.  Hall  made  very  little  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  illness  of  his  son  which  brought 
him  from  the  East,  and  preached  from  John 
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as  well  as  the  large  and  rapid  development  of 
it  is  assured.  Our  alive  and  efScient  Sunday- 
school  missionary  in  the  Black  Hills,  Mr. 
George  Perry  of  Whitewood,  recognizing  the 
spiritual  ne^s  of  the  people  gathered  there, 
was  the  first  among  them  with  proposals  to  con¬ 
duct  public  religious  services.  They  gave  him 
a  hearty  welcome  and  attentive  audience  at  two 
preaching  services  two  dayn  after  New  Year's 
day,  and  offered  a  lot  free  for  a  church  building, 
also  some  financial  help  for  the  same.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  services  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
hotel  and  left  another  appointment  to  preach  to 
them  again  soon.  He  found  several  Presbyterian 
families  and  that  a  Presbyterian  minister  with 
his  family  is  about  to  make  hie  home  there. 

Lead. — The  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  great 
mining  centre  has  been  gathered  and  cared  for 
by  Rev.  W.  S.  Peterson,  and  under  exceedingly 
trying  circumstances.  But  he  and  they  have 
Mrsevered  and  now  find  more  encouragement 
^me  more  new  members  were  recently  welcomed 
and  the  Ladies’  Aid  has  had  large  accessions, 
and  realized  from  a  fair  and  supper  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  profit  l^ey 
have  no  church  building  but  worship  in  a  hired 
hall.  This  they  propose  very  soon  to  carpet  and 


seat  with  chairs.  The  enterprise  of  this 
plucky,  persevering  band  under  Pastor  Peter¬ 
son’s  leadership  is  growing. 


Tonr  to  California  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  next  California  tonr  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  special 
train  of  Pullman  palace  cars  Febrnaiy  24,  visiting  the 
great  Mammoth  Cave  and  s'oppin  '  at  New  Orleans  dur¬ 
ing  the  Mardi  Gras  Carnival.  Four  weeks  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  two  days  will  be  spent 
on  the  return  trip  at  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  Stom  will  also  be  made  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Denver,  and  Omaha.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  complete  tours  ever  planned. 

Tickets,  including  railroad  transportation,  Pullman 
accommodations  (one  double  berth),  meals  en  route,  car¬ 
riage  drives,  and  hotel  accommodations  going  and  re¬ 
turn,  and  transportation  in  California,  idll  be  sold  at 
rate  of  1350  from  all  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System  east  of  Pittsburg. 

Apply  to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  Geo.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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zii.  27,  28.  He  said,  among  other  things,  that 
though  the  Saviour  himself  was  troubled  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  sorrow,  yet  he  pressed  for¬ 
ward  to  Qethsemane  and  Calvary.  When  Dr. 
Hall  preached  that  sermon,  he  did  not  know  of 
the  great  sorrow  that  awaited  him  on  the  next 
rpornii^  when  a  telegram  came,  bearing  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  his  other  son.  Dr.  Richard 
Hall,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Upon  receiving 
the  news.  Dr.  Hall  was  much  shocked  and  started 
at  once  for  New  York  to  comfort  his  wife  in 
their  great  sorrow. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — January  22,  St.  Paul’s  German 
I^esbyterian  Church,  Madison,  reached  its  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary,  and  appropriate  services  were 
held  in  honor  of  the  event  Ihe  present  pastor. 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Winter  has  been  with  this  church, 
twenty-one  years,  and  is  now  the  Moderator  of 
Madison  Presbytery.  He  came  to  this  State  in 
1853,  and  has  lived  in  nine  communities  and  has 
built  six  churches  and  five  parsonages.  He  was 
one  of  the  movers  in  building  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  College  in  Franklin,  Sheboygan  county, 
and  organized  thirteen  Reformed  congregations 
in  various  parts  of  Hastem  Wisconsin.  He 
founded  the  Mission  House  in  Sheboygan  county 
in  1862  and  a  good  building  was  erected  on  ten 
acres  of  land  donated  for  the  purpose.  In  1886, 
the  Mission  House  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  which  Mr.  Winters  attended  and 
reviewed  the  missionary  work  which  had  there 
been  done. 

IOWA. 

Cbeston. — There  has  been  a  great  work  of 
religious  interest  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Creston,  la.  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Berger  began  as 
pastor  the  first  of  October  last,  and  hie  labors 
have  been  richly  blest.  The  church  had  been 
without  a  pastor  for  some  months,  and  since  the 
removal  of  Rev.  William  Miller,  their  former 
pastor,  to  Des  Moines,  Pastor  Berger  has  been 
aided  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Schaible  of  Lincoln. 
Ill. ,  in  a  series  of  extra  meetings  which  began 
with  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  a  great  work  of 
grace  is  the  result.  Some  seventy  have  expressed 
their  purpose  to  confess  Christ.  Several  have 
already  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  number  will  fol¬ 
low.  Some  will  unite  with  other  churches.  Mr. 
Schaible  is  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  pure 
Gospel  and  great  numbers  have  heard  him  who 
have  heretofore  seldom  heard  a  sermon.  It  has 
been  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  cannot 
fail  to  bear  rich  fruit.  A  great  work  of  gath¬ 
ering  in  remains  for  the  pastor  and  people  to  do. 

A.  B.  DeL. 

NEBRASKA. 

Holdbege.  — Successful  Labors.  — Revival  meet¬ 
ings  are  being  held  in  this  place,  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Major  Cole.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  January  20th.  The  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  carefully  made.  All  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  houses  but  one,  and  both  of  the  saloons  had 
signed  an  agreement  to  close  at  7.30  P.M.  dur¬ 
ing  the  meetings.  There  were  sixteen  conver¬ 
sions  the  first  night  and  thirteen  the  second, 
with  twenty  more  rising  to  express  a  desire  to 
become  Christians.  The  Holdrege  Citizen  of 
Friday,  January  22d,  says  of  further  labors:  “A 
call  has  come  from  Ixximis  that  if  the  Major  will 
come  there  for  Sunday,  they  will  bring  in  the 

Kle  from  ten  miles  around.  The  Major  will 
services  here  Saturday  night,  drive  to 
Loomis  for  Sunday  morning,  drive  back  to 
Holdrege  for  the  men’s  meeting  at  4  o’clock  and 
for  the  evening  service.  It  is  a  new  departure 
in  evangelistic  work  for  one  who  has  held  suc¬ 
cessful  meetings  in  the  largest  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  and  who  has  calls  now 
to  begin  union  meetings  at  once  in  Omaha  and 
other  large  places,  to  go  to  the  small  towns. 
But  the  Major  is  finding  that  the  Sunday-school 
missionaries  and  others  have  prepared  a  harvest 
of  ripened  fruit  just  ready  to  pick.  On  hie  way 
from  Hastings  to  Holdrege  on  Wednesday,  a 
mid-day  service  was  held  at  Keneeaw  where 
there  were  fifty- four  conversions  in  one  meet¬ 
ing.  Major  Cole  took  the  train  at  3  o’clock  and 
reached  Holdrege  at  5  P.M.  A  large  circle  of 
praying  friends  are  watching  with  great  inter¬ 
est  the  development  oi  this  campaign  in  these 
most  needy  parts  of  the  great  Home  Mission  field 
of  the  West.” 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Raooed  Top. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  ruin¬ 
ing  camp  recently  opened  in  the  Black  Hills, 
and  to  which  large  numbers  of  people  have 
already  come  in  search  of  gold.  One  part  of  the 
camp  IB  near  Balmoral  station  on  the  F.  E.  and 
M.  V.  railroad,  and  another  part  is  near  Pres¬ 
ton,  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  railroad. 
So  abundant  and  so  accessible  is  the  gold  bear¬ 
ing  rock  here  that  the  permanency  of  the  camp 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


So  delightful  to  innale. 


Hyomei  IS  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the  resptrm* 
tory  organs.  The  air.  charged  with  Hyooiel,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest 
air-cells,  is  exhaled  slowly  through  the  nose.  It  Is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  physicians,  clergymen,  and  thousands  who  have  been  helped  and  cured. 

Pocket  Inhaler  Ontfit  Complete,  hy  liail,  ;  (for  foreign  countries  add  Ii.oo  postage);* 
outnt  consists  of  pocket  inhaler,  a  bottle  of  Hyomei.  a  dropper  and  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  stili 
^epiical.  send  your  address;  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  cures.  .4re  you  open  to  conviction? 
Extra  bottles  of  Hyomei  Inhalant  bv  mail,  or  at  drug^sts.  50  cents.  Hyomei  Balm  for  allsidn  diseases,  by 
mail,  25  cents.  Your  druggist  has  Hyomei  or  can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist.  Don*t  accept  a  substitute.  In 
stock  at  the  leading  wholesale  drug  houses  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  all  leading  business  centers 

11  Farringdoa  Ave.  S.  0.  R.  T.  BOOTH  CO.,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 


cures  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  Colds  by  T  I  I 

inhalation  (nature’s  way),  with  air  charged  with  the  I  I  I 

pleasant  balsamic  properties  of  the  inhalant  from  jgJilXBlaEl  ' 

a  POCKET  inhaler.  It  can  be  used  in  public.  I 

Pennsylvania  Company— Western  Division, 

Otnee  of  the  Superintendent, 

C.  D,  Law,  Supt.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  ,  Nov.  3,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:— In  March  last  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe  catarrhal  cold.  My  right  ear  was 
almost  totally  deaf,  and  the  ringing  in  it  was  exceedingly  annoying.  1  purchased  an  outfit  and  com¬ 
menced  its  use,  continuing  through  the  day  as  1  would  have  opportunity.  About  5  p.  m.  the  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  eustachian  tube  disappeared,  my  hearing  was  fully  restored,  and  I  have  since  had  no 
recurrence.  Since  then  1  have,  on  several  occasions,  checked  and  cured  bronchial  colds,  and  1  have 
no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it.  Very  truly  yours,  C.  D.  Law, 

W  Si 

A  fl  If  <1  t-a  nf  AA  ^  refund  the  money  to  all  per  A 
X  dlllvC,  sons  purchasing  Booth's  Pocket  * 

IS  Inhaler  Outfit  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  during  6 
^  i8gY<  'coho  will  say  that  HYOMEI  has  done  them  no  * 

^  good,  on  condition  that  they  apply  $) 

®  direct  to  the  head  office,  23  East  20th  fj>  •f  X 

m  Street,  New  York  City.  (Signed)  | 


Booth’s  “Hyomei” 


So  simple  to  use. 


These  are  important  points  in  the  Australian 
“Dry -Air”  treatment.  No  burning  of  vile-smell¬ 
ing  powders ;  no  smudges  through  the  house ; 
no  complicated  apparatus. 


After  The  Play 

or,  in  fact,  anywhere,  at  any  hour 


or,  in  fact,  anywhere,  at  any  hour,  one  can  make  delicious  Bouillon  from 


Extracts  BEEF. 

Requires  only  the  addition  of  boiling  water  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  It’s  the 
matter  of  a  moment. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


XUM 


i 


ry^^^RD 


VcKOFF,  SEAMANS^i^  Benedict.  ’ 

_ _  3^  Broac^av.  hevO  York,  u. 


Four  Attractive  Premium  Offers !  « 


Pl*6tTllUin  NO»  1*  To  any  one  who  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  a  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  to  THE 

EVANGELIST  and  $3.00,  we  will  send,  postpaid,  as  a  premium,  any  two  $1.25  and  $1  50  Books 
selected  from  the  list  of  any  American  Publisher. 

Pl*CniIUin  No*  2*  For  the  name  and  address  of  a  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  and  $3.00  we  will  send  THE  EVANGELIST 

52  weeks  and  will  also  deliver  as  premium  (express  charges  paid)  the  New  $4.00  Rand  &  McNally 
Atlas,  12x14  1-2,  with  maps  up  to  date  and  weighing  over  six  pounds.  We  have  delivered  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  Atlases  as  premiums. 

Premium  No.  3.  Any  one  sending  us  $3.00  and  the  name  of  a  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  to  THE  EVANGELIST  can 

secure  (postage  paid)  as  a  premium  either  the  Celebrated  Bagster’s  Comprehensive  Teachers’  Bible 
'  with  Concordance  and  Helps  to  Bible  Study  and  Indexed  Bible  Atlas,  or  the  Oxford  Sunday-School 

Teachers’  Bible  with  Concordance,  120  pages  of  copies  of  ancient  manuscripts,  maps,  etc. 

P|*CI11 1 11  111  No*  4*  We  will  send  as  a  premium  for  one  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  and  $3.00,  a  photogravure,  15 x  20  in  , 

of  the  famous  painting  by  Lorimer,  of  the  “Ordination  of  Elders  in  a  Scottish  Kirk,”  many  copies  of 
which  ha/e  been  sold  at  $5.00  each. 


Any  Person 


can  secure  one  or  all  of  these  premiums  on  conditions  named  above.. 


ADDRE5S 


SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  EVANGELIST,  I56  fifth  avenue,  new  YORK. 
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“Wore  Work 

turned  out ! "  "  - 

suits  the  boss! 

“Less Labor!"  ZTM 

suits  me!  JJ 

Indeed 

We're  both  BUl 
suited  with  the 
NEW  MODEL 

REMINGTON. 


Bicycle  Suitings 
“The  Linen  Store.” 


In  providing  for  the  spring 
and  summer  business  in  wash* 
abie  dress  fabrics  we  have  not 
forgotten  that  iadies’  bicycie 
suits  will  be  made  of  linen  and 
heavy  cotton  goods,  perhaps 
more  largely  than  ever  before. 
Piques,  Linen  Suitings,  and 
Oalatea  cloth  in  great  variety 
of  design  are  ready  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  for  sale. 


ATendencyfor’97 

Now  that  the  shirt  waists  for 
the  season  of  *97  are  on  display 
and  ladies  see  that  sheer  and 
dainty  fabrics  are  to  be  used 
more  than  ever  for  the  indis¬ 
pensable  shirt  waist.  The  Linen 
Store  counters,  on  which  are  to 
found  French  Organdies,  Dimi¬ 
ties,  Silk  weft  Zephyrs,  and 
Linen  Lawns,  will  be  found 
more  attractive  than  usual.  Our 
prices  are  always  just  and  our 
stock  full  and  varied. 


Jamet  J..cCutcheon  &  Co., 

14  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


BetUUrtd  TraA»-Mark. 


Oppoalte  Piftli  Avenue  Hotel. 


